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INTERMITTENT FEVER. 
Delivered at the Seamen’s Hospital, ‘‘ Dreadnought,” 
By 8. H. WARD, M.D. Lonp., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE ASOVE HOSPITAL, AND TO THE HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST, VICTORIA PARK. 


GenTiemay,-—I have chosen for the subject of my remarks 
to-day Intermittent Fever, in its acute and chronic states, and 
in its regular, irregular, and masked forms: partly because it 
is of special interest here, seeing that we are seldom without 
illustrative cases; and partly because of its practical import- 
ance. Although not prevailing in London and its vicinity to 
the extent that it did when a Falstaff might have died of a 
quotidian tertian, or when a king, a protector, and many other 
worthies did succumb to it, the disease still prevails in the 
metropolis, and especially in the districts adjacent to the river, 
to a greater extent than is generally supposed. 

I have tolerably ample notes of between two and three 
hundred cases of ague which have been under my care at this 
hospital during the last five or six years, and which represent 
about a moiety of the cases admitted. I shall limit myself to 
an analysis of two hundred of these. Looking at their source, 
I find that about one-fourth of the cases came from different 
ports in the Baltic, and especially from Dantzic ; fifteen from 
Belgium and Holland; one-eighth from the banks of the 
Thames, particularly from the low districts of London along 
shore and from the Victoria Docks; another eighth from dif- 
ferent ports in Great Britain, a large proportion of these 
coming from Shields and Sunderland ; nearly a fifth of all the 
cases came from the West Indies and Demerara ; fifteen came 
from North America ; ten from the Gulf of Mexico; ten from 
the East Indies and China; a few from the west coast of 
Africa ; and the remainder from miscellaneous sources. It is, 
as you are aware, either the low marshy soil, or coast alluvial 
soil, and evaporation therefrom under the solar rays, that fur- 


beyond, and many much beyond, this peri 

From May to September, inclusive, has been the i 
cases. It is during t mon evaporation 
rious districts has been at its it 


each case at the onset, seeing that it 
conclusions to take it at any sabseq 

have been changed by 

of 197 cases the t was tertian in 114, quotidian in 
quartan in ye or 6, and that 5 cases were wha’ 
termed masked ion of quotidian to 
entire number is far too large to lend any countenance to 
notion entertained by some observers, that the 


i inical lectures I am always pleased to make - 
ence—was the first, I believe, to ish, from a long series 
ions, the law that the periodicity of agues applies, 
y to the succession i 
M xperi 


rigors, pain 
derangement, indicated by furred 
bilious vomiting, In the other cases there 
merely the phenomena of the recurring xysms, upon whi 
d surface, the pinched, wrinkled aspect, and 
the cold stage ; the then powerful determination 
the internal organs; the reaction characterizing the 
in the effort of the heart to throw off the blood 


. ished secretions, jally by action of 

ief of internal organs, which is distinctive of 

The paroxysm over, the patient generally 
well until the next accession ; but not always so. In 
fifth of recent cases, as recorded here, there is more or 
ic irritation continuing in the intervals of the pa- 
In a proportion of cases, the liver 


t unfrequently shows that the brain is temporarily 
con hurried ing, and a sense of tight- 
state of lungs. In 
quotidian that was under my care, ient 
i orning during the cold 
the loins and albumi 


i 


after the occurrence of a paroxysm, in order to satisfy 
first, as to the existence of the malady; secondly, as 
where there is much i 


responded to this treatment ; the tongue has become 

iting arrested. But this is not always so, and 

have not cared 
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by medicine, are apt to become irregular. 
Clinical Lecture half of the total number of cases that I could satisfy 
on in both quotidian and tertian at nearly all hours of the day 
night, a larger number of accessions occuring in both types at 
about twelve noon taan at any other hour; and in the 
paroxyem in quartan is recorded as having occurred in the 
ing in three out of four cases. My experience, is 
opposed to the old dictum sill laid down in most 
quotidian occurs in the morning, tertian at noon, 
late in the afternoon. I have no belief in double 
Youll Bias tertian, or literally quotidian tertian, as though two distinct 
| waves of malarious influence co-existed in the same individual 
| I would call such cases irregular quotidian. With regard to 
another, the rule, not without 
exceptions, is, that, favourable circumstances, an irre- 
gular form of ague, with two or more paroxysms daily, will 
merge into a quotidian, and a quotidian into a tertian; the 
of accession of paroxysm may be either anticipating or retard- 
ing, coming on earlier or later each successive fit; and here, 
e former. 
An appear to be cured, but it has a tend to 
what is called relapsing ague. Dr. Graves—to whose ad- 
mine it, having occurred on the day on which the fit would 
have taken place had the disease not been arrested. Thus I 
| find, in one case of tertian, the fit occurring on the eighteenth 
| day after the last, and, in other cases, on the twelfth day. 
About a fifth of recent cases of ague were ushered in by 
atre to the circumference, the intense heat of sur- 
nishes the exciting ague malaria. Still the system, if well | 
supported and placed under favourable hygienic conditions, | 
will long resist this. Other causes therefore, which operate | 
| especially io sailors, must be glanced at as predisposing. Such 
are, continued exposure to wet ; sleeping in wet clothes, or in | 
a wet overcrowded forecastle; bad or deficient provisions ;— | 
and which act by lowering the tone of the system, and render- | 
especia. the la r, are eniar, e 
ing it liable to succumb to this or any other malady. | deoemnlnad by percussion aed pal se = 
Analyzing the cases in reference to their duration, I find | hey remain so during the intervals. There is aleo 
ss tenderness over and of 
than a month; and 91 as chronic, havin n protracted and functional disorder of liver in the ¥ of 
iting and diarrhea. But during the cold hot 
jon of gestion is not limited to the abdominal viscera. De- 
per of | 
ala- | 
arger 
in any other month. In all the menthe-ef the year we hove 
in any other mon na months o' we have | hemopt 
had cases, but those admitted in 
rally bom chronic, and in which the fever has been duvelaped kidneys were congested. 
In Gis quarters. ‘ been our custom here, when a patient has been ad- 
I have endeavoured to determine the of the disease in uffering from intermittent fever, to defer treatment 
ght | oursel 
out | to its 
62, | one or two doses of calomel, followed by a purgative, have pre- 
t is | ceded the special treatment, and the patients have been 
= upon slop diet. Generally the liver a stomach have readily 
tively al | ere has 
~ ad ype 18 the tertian. nother point whic endeavoured to_ » Some” 
ies \ determine was the period of accession of the paroxysm. This usually 
could only be taken in recent cases at the onset, because | to give quinine until the tongue is tolerably clean and the. 
and chronic cases, when not modified stomach Tree from irritability. When the gastric irritation is 
N 
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relieved, or where it does not exist, on having ascertained the ' requested Messrs. Weiss to make for me a suction instrument, 
time of access of paroxysm, we have given a fall dose of quinine | which, being modelled upon the ordinary curette, I named a 


about three hours before its expected occurrence. I have, after | ‘‘suction-curette.”’ 


This instrument is described and figured 


some pains to ascertain it, come to the conclusion that the | in the last number of the ‘* Moorfields Ophthalmic Hospital 
quinine acts better when given about three hours than at a | Reports,” vol. iv., p. 2. 


longer or shorter period before the expected attack. I have 


also endeavoured to determine the minimum dose of quinine | of extraction by suction, and as, since my int 


that is required, and this I have fixed at ten grains. Where 
the paroxysms are irregular in their character, I have found 


five grains of quinine, given every four hours, answer tho- | 


roughly, Out of 109 recent cases, 102 yielded at once either to 
ten grains or five grains every four hours, and in but 7 was a 
repetition or continuance of large doses required. Two or three 
cases complicated with severe gastric derangement proved 
more obstinate, For the seamed of cachexia, and to guard 
against a Saget. quinine was generally given in two grains 
three times a day for a week or two, and the patients usually 
had a bottle of quinine mixture to take out with them. The 
quinine occasionally produced ringing in the ears and deafness, 
bat in only one case did 1 observe any more serious effects, It 
was in a man who was admitted with tertian on Oct. 29th, who 
had had ague for a month, but bad not any indications of head 
affection during the attacks, He was ordered ten grains of 

inine before the expected paroxysm, and three grains three 
times a day. When seen on Nov. Ist, he had impaired motion 
of the right side of the face and right arm, with mouth some- 
what drawn to left side, delirium, pupils contracted, pulse 
weak, surface moist ; had passed his urine unconsciously, and 
stools twice in bed, Ordered a blister to nape of neck, and 
the omission of the quinine, He was much relieved on the 
following day, and by the end of a week all the cerebral symp- 
toms had disappeared. Although these sympioms appeared 
during the administration of quinine, and disappeared on its 
discontinuance, yet it would not be quite logical to regard the 
quinine and the attack as cause and effect; for the cerebral 
affection occurred on the day on which the ague fit was due, 
and may have been a masked form of it. 

I have fairly tried the liquor potasse arsenitis against the 
quinine, in doses as full and frequently repeated as I dared to 
venture upon, and have continued it until irritation of the in- 
testinal mucous coat rendered desistence imperative ; but have 
not succeeded in checking the paroxysms as with quinine. 
Some physicians, admitting the greater efficacy of quinine in 
arresting the paroxysms, have claimed for arsenic, and also for 
strychnia, epee! power in preventing a relapse. I believe, 
however, that quinine is quite effective for this purpose if con- 
tinued in small doses for a considerable time, and also that it 
is the best propbylactic against the disease, A captain who 
consulted me a year or two back said that he was on the point 
of sailing for Jamaica, and that he had never been there with- 
out contracting severe ague. I recommended him to take qui- 
nine, in small doses, two or three times a day, all the way out. 
He did so ; and on his return to England reported that for the 
first time he had enjoyed immunity from the disease. 


(To be concluded.) 


ON EXTRACTION OF SOFT CATARACT BY 
SUCTION. 


By T. PRIDGIN TEALE, Juy., M.A. Oxoy., 


SURGEON TO THE LEEDS GENERAL INFIRMARY. 


Durine the autumn of last year I was led to inquire whether 
the principle of suction might not be made use of in withdraw- 
ing from the eye through a small wound all such cataracts, 
whether traumatic or spontaneous, as have neither a hard 
nucleus from old age nor have undergone calcareous degenera- 
tion. This inquiry was suggested to me by the difficulty some- 
times met with in certain cases of ‘‘ linear extraction,” in which 
the soft matter is removed either incompletely or only after pro- 
longed and repeated introduction of the curette. I believed, 
moreover, that if the posterier capsule could be thoroughly 
cleansed from all opaque matter, without undue violence to 
the eye, there would be much less risk of inflammatory mischief 
after linear extraction, and that one of the chief sources of 
opacity of the posterior capsule would be removed. Having 
therefore satisfied myself by experiment that the softer portions 
of even a healthy lens cou'd be sucked through a fine tube, I 


As I have now had many opportunities of testing the value 
uction, or 
rather, as it proves, revival of the it is being exten- 
sively adopted in ophthalmic practice, I venture to offer the 
following remarks on the mode of performing the operation, 
and on o. her points of interest connected with it. 


_ Details of the Operation. 
The operation by suction which I have adopted is founded 


| upon, and is essentially a modification of, ‘* linear extraction,” 


the principles of which have been worked out by Mr. Bowman, 
and have been clearly and fully described by Mr. Critchett” 
and Mr, George Lawson. t 

First stage: T'he efficient rupture of the anterior capsule.— 
The pupil having been dilated by atropine, and the eyelids 
fixed by the stop-wire speculum,t the anterior capsule of the 
lens should be very freely torn open by two needles passed 
through the cornea from opposite sides. In carrying out this 
step the surgeon should bear in mind that its object is not 
merely to liberate the cataract, but also to ensure such a (caring 
“p of the anterior capsule that it may curl back from the area 
of the pupil and be lodged behind the iris. At the same time 
he ought by all means to avoid injuring the posterior capsule - 
a caution to be especially remembered in cases where the cata- 
ract is dwarfed and the anterior capsule tough, or where, in 
traumatic cataract, the lens has been much reduced in bulk by 
absorption. If the operator wishes to avoid the use of the two 
needles, he may rupture the capsule at a later stage by intro- 
ducing through the corneal opening made for the curette the 
hook used in extraction of hard cataract. The two needles, 
however, give more perfect command over this important step 
in the operation. 

Second stage: The opening in the cornea. — Having with- 
drawn one needle, and steadying the eye by means of the 
other, the operator should next make an opening in the cornea 
for the admission of the tubular curette of the suction instru- 
ment. For this pu a broad needle has been made for me, 
by Messrs. Weiss, of such a breadth as to make an opening of 
the exact size required for the curette, The needle should 
enter the cornea opposite the margin of the pupil when fally 
dilated, and, passing somewhat quely through the lamine 
of the cornea, should make a valvular opening, in order, tirstly, 
that it may not be too central and leave a scar in frout of the 
pupil; secondly, that it may not be too near the attached 
margin of the iris, and thus favour its prolapse and adhesion to 
the wound; and thirdly, that the curette, when introduced, 
may not rest upon nor bruise the iris. 

ird stage: The removal of the cataract by suction.—Having 
carefully introduced the curette (if it hitches in traversing the 
corneal wound, it may easily be disengaged by being turned 
edgeways), the surgeon should hold the open end of the tube 
steadily within the area of the pupil, gently burying it in the 
omens material, The suction power may then be applied, and 
regulated in degree as the opaque matter runs off into the tube. 
As soon as the pupil is clear, the curette may be carefully de- 
pressed towards the posterior capsule in order to ascertain 
whether any opaque matter remains, bat it should not on any 
account be swept before or behind the iris. If the suction be 
continued after the opaque matter has been removed, the 
cornea is drawn down over the open end of the curette, and 
blocks it up, thus preventing the iris from being sucked into 
the instrament and injured. 

lf the operation has been efficiently performed, it will be 
found that the cataract has been completely withdrawn from 
the eye, through an opening in the cornea no larger than would 
admit the common curette, without any injury to the iris, 
without rupture of the posterior capsule, and with such com- 
plete division of the anterior capsule that it has disappeared 
completely behind the iris, It will be also found, 1 think, in 
the majority of such cases, that recovery is most speedy, that 
the operation is foilowed by little or no irritation of the eye, 
that the patient on the eighth or tenth day can read No. | 
(Jiger), and that the conditions which usually produce opacity 
of the capsule have been provided against. 

The foregoing rules apply to a simple case of complete soft 


+ British Medical Journal, July 9th and 1364, 
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cases, however, it is necessary, in the first 
carefal to tear open completely the an 


Another complication 


to | rubber ball, 


Another class of cases presenting difficulties is that in which 
In such cases the solid portions will not pass along of 
the curette. 

On former attempts to extract Cataract by Suction, and their 

failure. 


When I tirst devised the suction-curette, I was under the 
impression that I had hit u a new idea, and that the pro- 

was origi By the kindness of several friends, how- 
ever, I have directed to accounts of various previous 
attempts to apply the same principle to the extraction of 
ataract. 


The Persians, ages ago, are said by Avicenna® to have 
sucked out cataracts a hollow needle. How far they 
succeeded I am not able to state. 

In 1847, M. Laugier invented his te a ‘iw 
hollow needle fixed in a syringe, apparently like now in 
use for subcutaneous injection. Its use is discussed by M. 
Desmarres.t The needle having been thrust through the 
sclerotica, vitreous humour, and posterior capsule, and lodged 
in the centre of the lens, the suction was applied by means of 
the syringe in the handle of the instrument. If the cataract 
were ficid, it was drawn into the instrument ; the pupil be- 
came clear, and sight was immediately restored. If the cata- 
ract were not fluid (‘‘et la cataracte liquide est fort rare”), 
the vitreous humour was drawn out, the cataract was left in situ, 
and the eye collapsed. This misadventure was followed by in- 

inflammation of the eye, and in uence the opera- 

tion was condemned. ‘‘ En résumé, |’opération de la cataracte 

succion est abandonnée.” oo this operation was to 

be expected from using the needle syringe as the piercing 

instrument, and from traversing the sclerotica and rupturing 

the ior capsule, which ought to have been preserved as 
the barrier between the cataract and vitreous humour. 

Again, M. Blanchett brought forward another method of 
extracting cataract by suction. Having dilated the pupil, he 
made an opening in the cornea witha needle, through which 
he introduced a small tube with a fi et-like mouth attached 
to an Anell’s syringe. With this blant tube he pierced the 
capsule of the lens ; and if the cataract proved soft, he pumped 
it out through the tube by working the piston of the syri 
The main defects of this plan of M. Blanchet were—tirst, t 
attempt to puncture the anterior capsule with a blant instra- 
ment, thereby using unnecessary force in reaching the cataract ; 
and secondly, the imperfect opening of the anterior capsule, 
whereby the capsule remained in the area of the pupil, and, 
becoming opaque, rendered a secondary operation necessary, 

On Suction Instruments, 

The ori suction instrament which Messrs. Weiss made for 

‘me H simply of a tubular curette fixed in a handle, to 


* Arit, Krankheiten, vol. ii, p. 352. 
+ Desmarres. Maladies des Yeux, vol. iii., p. 325, 
Dublin Quarterly Journal, May, 1 


which a small india-rubber tube* with a mouthpiece is attached. 
The flexible tube is of such a length as to from the mouth 
Shortly afterwards Messrs. Weiss made, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Bowman, a modification of this instrament, in which the 
suction power is applied by an ingenious mechanism in the 
handle, so that the which holds the curette controls the 
i Mr. Bowman also inserted a piece of glass tube be- 
tween the curette and the handle, to enable the operator to 


Messrs. Weiss, which is simply a light tube with the 
tubular curette fixed at one and the flexible tube with a 
mouthpiece at the ether end. 

A fourth instrament has been made for Dr. Bader, of 
Hospital, by Khrone, of Whitechapel, and is thus described 
Mr. Lawson :—‘‘ The suction-power is a small, hollow india- 
at the extremity of a tube which terminates 
in a glass tu curette. Pressure is made on the ball with 
tube, and its readmission is 
regul ya -contrived stop apparatus placed close to 
the curette. After the air from the ball has been expelled and 
its readmission prevented by closing the stop, the curette is 
introduced into the eye, and the amount of suction is regulated 
by a little trigger connected with the stop apparatus within.” 

Having used the first three forms of instrument I have found 
them to do their work perfectly ; and I have no doubt that 
Dr. Bader’s is at least equal to On the whole, perhaps 
from having used it more frequently, I prefer the original 
curette (with the addition of the glass tube), as the suction is 
more immediately at command when applied by the mouth, 
and the instrument can be guided with greater deli when 
the hand is not fettered by applying the suction power. 


Cases of Extraction by Suction. 

I have selected the following from several in which I have 
extracted cataract by suction :— 

Case 1.—G. C, D——; cataract uced by grains of pow- 
der shot into the eye eighteen ae 

Dec. 18th, 1863. —Extraction by suction, 

2ist (fourth dey),—Reads No. 10 (Jiiger). 

24th (seventh day),—Reads No, 4. 

Jan, 13th, 1864.—Reads No. 1. 

Case 2, —G. A——, aged ten ; cataract caused by a blow 
three weeks previously. 

Jan. 1, 1864, — Extraction > aaa some opaque capsule 


le has 
oat, but there fe sts dight film, preventing 
vision. 


Case 3. — Feb, 1864: M. E. T—, seven; an un- 
healthy child. Extraction by suction, followed iritis and 
partially closed pupil. This is the only case of suction im 
which I have seen serious inflammation. 

Case 4—Mrs. A—— ; partial cataract, probably caused by 
a blow three years previously. . 

May 17th, 1564.—Capsale freely punctured. 

30th.—Extraction by suction. Reads No. 20. 

June 6th (eighth day).—With +2) reads No, 2. 

Sth (tenth day).—With +2 reads No, 1. 

Case 5. — E. S——., aged seven monihs; complete sponta- 
neous cataract in both eyes, 

May 17th, 1864.—Extraction of both cataracts by suction. 

22nd (sixth day).—Returned home into the country, with 
pupils clear, central, and active, and with the eyez free from 
irritation. 


The followi operated Mr. Samuel 
to relate them. 

Case 6.—M. S—-, t -eight. 

“Rigo ege—sompite spontaneous cataract of for year 

uration : 


June 2ad, 1864.—Extraction by suction. 

6th (fifth day).—Reads No. 16. 

9th (eighth day).—Reads No. 1. 

Left ey taneous cataract of two years’ duration : 

Jane 16th.—Extraction by suction. In this eye the capsule 

* The idea of the flexible tube wae probably suggested to me by reading an 
article by Mr. Greenway, of P! in which he describes a suction instra- 


nt, cataract. They are also applicable, with slight modification, 
la to cases of traumatic cataract of recent occurrence. In these 
ed place, to be very 
tal nee | 

ve been previously ruptured in the accident ucing the 

ue cataract; the plece, to beer in mind thes the 

al posterior capsule may also have been torn through. Should 

_ this have occurred, the suction operation will be complicated 

he by the admission into the anterior parts of the eye of the | 

mm, vitreous humour, which would tend to pass through the | watch the result of the suction. 
tube more readily than the denser material of the cataract. 
When such a defect occurs, it is sometimes possible, by careful | 
management of the curette, to withdraw the opaque lens with- | 

ed out at the same time drawing off a serious amount of vitreous | 

At in which the nuclear portions of the cataract are opaque, and 
‘the cortical portions are healthy, tenacious, and adherent 
the capsale. This difficulty must be met in the same way as | 
‘in ‘‘ linear extraction” —by the preliminary operation of punc- | 
pes Son anterior capsule, so as to admit the aqneous humour | 
into the structure of the lens, and so to cause its disintegration. | 
It may be possible to withdraw by suction even a partially 
sound lens without the preliminary disintegration ; but I have | 
not yet attempted to do so, not from any a drawing | 
such healthy lens through the tubular curette, but because, | 
when the peripheral parts of the lens are transparent and ad- | 
here to the capsule, it is hardly possible to ascertain when the | 
- has been 7 cleansed from lenticular matter. 

ae, 

of 

ld 

ily 

pe 

ly, 

Sth veads No, 
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‘was tough, and the lens not completely opaque, so that some | subjection, each exacerbation of the disease being speedily met 


A i left behind. and 
19th. Pupil filled with opaque material. The eye painful the mode of application the steam. This varies in different 


_ July 14th.—Left the hospital. Pupil clear ; no inflammation. | In the case of infants, where the simplest means must be 
| Ang. 17th.—With + 24 reads No. 4. used, I have found nothing to sneceed so well as placing a flat 
Case 7.—B, aged sixteen ; suffering from diabetes, | broad vessel at by’ bot 
cataract both eyes months’ | Patient is; these shoul kept filled nurse wi 

‘ daration. 7 ong water, and the steam from them is caused to ascend and float 
Right eye : round the inspires — 
Fane 2nd.—Extraction by suction. ficial vapour. In patients of more mature age steam 
“a ou r from may be applied by an ordinary which being haf filled 
aa opaque matter, No conges- | ich boiling water, and the mouth applied to the spout, the 
June 16th. Extraction suction. tions, At first it a give rise to a little — the 
23rd perfect from opaque matter conges- | mucous membrane, but patient quickly bene- 
tion of the eye. dunt ficial effect, and generally perseveres in its use. It is a 
‘As she was not very intelligent, and could not read, we good plan to t some tea, cinnamon, &c., at the bottom of the 
“swere’unable to test her vision by type; the vision, however, 
_ of both eyes was excellent. being to the patient, I lately had a patient, an 
Leeds, Sept. 1864, c oker in a cotton factory, who was suffering from chronic 


of cotton floating with the inspired air into: his air-cells, and 
“ON THE INSPIRATION OF VAPOUR IN 
CERTAIN LESIONS OF THE BREATHING elastic tubing, shout long. to the spout 
APPARATUS. ~ the day’s est ~ 
inhalin, steam, in about r was 
By JOHN HUNTER, M.A. 


a comfi 


‘ortab 

-"Wrrnovr laying claim to any great originality, I trust that | from cough. 
“the few observations I have to make upon this important sub- | Perforation is - 
ject, to which I have directed considerable attention, may be | sttached to this may be a tabe of vulcanized india-rubber, 
worthy of notice by the profession. any reasonable length, 
I'suppose no one will deny that, as a general principle, the | the patient, and, i 

use of moisture in combination with air is of service in chest- aw a 


_vdineasea, ‘This we see daily evidenced by the beneficial effect 
of sea-air—which contains vapour in excess of the amount held 


w 
plan is adapted for nightwork, as the kettle, if filled at bed- 
i ill 


by the air generally—in the different forms of bronchitis, &c. | Many other plans 
But it is to insist on the powerful remedial agent which we | the ready mind, but 


possess in vapour when judiciously used at the bedside of the | the air iaspired warm and moist as a curative agent, 
__ patient that is the object of the present paper. On the first wren ee eee ma where diseases of 


of an attack of, say, simple bronchitis, the earliest 
symptom observed r 
“*a tight feeling across the chest.” This is caused 

secretio the lining mucous membrane of the 


carbonic acid gas; the result of Which is that the patient 


evident necessity in such a case that the 


HE 
i 


by the jon in | Manchester, August, 1964, 
ion of 


RECOVERY IN 


TW? CASES OF ACUTE TRAUMATIC 


TETANUS. 


purest air procu: Iy looking over my case-book Iam reminded of the great 
t qeeutiter. Now in-thie stage of the interest I took in two severe cases of acute traumatic tetanus 


I believe we have no such powerful remedial agent | under my care within the last two or three years. I do not 


1 


Fee 


If perchance by my remarks anyone should be happier in the 
saving of life or mitigation of suffering in that formidable 


3 
i 
g 
8, 


chitis cut short by these means, almost without 


as [ think 
other form 


to be got up by the patient, thereby saving time and many | fell under my 


coughs, the patient being me enya ie expectora- | principle than I 


the ning of the os 
with a fresh account, instead of being tormented by the small 


years’ 

country practice tos wall proviral 

; while in the different forms of asthma it is found | to meet with several cases of acute traumatic tetanus whi 
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On the 9th of May, 1861, John S——., aged twelve years, a 
farm-labourer, received a contusion of the wy Liga 
uence of being against a gate- 
external wound or evidence of injury to the bone, Trismus 
was severe, and the least effort to open his mouth was accom- 
ied by violent spasms in the neck, which soon extended to 
back and legs; indeed the whole of his muscular system 
became so affected that it was at times difficult to keep him on 
the bed. Such were his sufferings that his near relatives only 
desired the one speedy termination to his misery. This state 
of things lasted for nearly three weeks, at the expiration of 
which time the severity of the symptoms began to subside, and 
he gradually advanced towards convalescence, which was slow. 
He left the hospital on July 3rd quite well. The treatment 
of half a grain of acetate of morphia every night; 
castor oil and spirits of turpentine, half an ounce of each every 
utorning, which acted freely, bringing away a quantity of 
vitiated offensive matter. The effort to swallow produced such 
violent spasms that we were often unable to get down the 
amount of nourishment required ; but the directions were to 
give as much strong beef-tea, milk, and port-wine as he could 
take, and we sometimes succeeded in getting down nearly half 
a pint of each in the twenty-four hours, of course taken in very 
uantities, 
living man, was admitted on the 2ist of March, 1862, er 
that day had his wrist and hand crushed when attending to 
some i . I removed the arm below the elbow, 
the case progressed most favourably for ten days. On the 31st 
he had a rigor, which was followed by stiffness in the jaw and 
neck, and was attributed to cold. On April Ist I strongl 
suspected what was impending, and on the 2nd we had - 
marked evidence of tetanus. The case was a severe one, and 
for three weeks he suffered as much as I had ever witnessed on 
like oceasions, The s were excessi’ i 


tonos existed to such an extent that he often only touched the 
bed with his head and heels. From the inordinate action of 
the masseter and temporal muscles, as well as those of degluti- 
tion, i t—which con- 
sisted -tea, milk, port wine—except in small 
quantities ; the latter he sometimes took a pint in the 
twenty-four hours. The general opinion was that he must die, 

I was encouraged by the successful issue of the former 
case to hope otherwise ; nor was I disappointed. On or about 
the 20th of April the case showed signs of amendment, which 


in the case of the boy S—, with 

» addition of the inhalation of chloroform, which afforded 

misery. only was a ace- 

of an ounce sack of castor 


of the re- 


severe irritation, powers not having 
crippled by depressing remedies. 
Hitchin, Sept. 1964. 


ACUTE CHOROIDITIS, ENDING IN BLIND- 
_ NESS, TREATED BY DIVISION OF 
THE CILIARY MUSCLE. 


By JOHN J. SKEGG, LRC.P. 


‘Ow the 12th of February last, Alex. C——, aged sixteen 
years, of apparently good health, was placed under my care. 
The following history of the case I learnt from him :—Three 
weeks previously he was seized with great pain in the right 
eye and around the orbit, lachrymation, and dimness of vision. 
At the expiration of a week from the attack the sight was 
quite gone. He was under no treatment. 

On examining the eye, I found the cornea surrounded with 


a zone of vessels, dull, and prominent from the amount of . 
humour. The iris was dilated, immovable, 
of 


20th.—The sight steadily improving. To take an iodide of 
potassium mixture, which was continued for about three weeks, 


F 


acted well, and the pain had entirely gone. He could discern. 
any object readily, and read the print of a large Bible. 
St. Martin's-place, Sept. 1864. 
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LONDON HOSPITAL. 


DISTENDED BLADDER SIMULATED BY AN HYDATID CYST 
BETWEEN THE RECTUM AND BLADDER ; RETENTION | 
OF URINE; TAPPING PER RECTUM. 


(Under the care of Mr. MaunpEr.) 


Tue cul-de-sac between the rectum and bladder is some- 
times occupied by an hydatid, giving rise occasionally to symp- 
toms which help to a diagnosis. An instance occurred about 
three years ago in St. Bartholomew's Hospital. In this case, 
which was under Dr. Farre’s care, the cyst extended upwards, 
being very prominent in the umbilical region, and caused re- 
tention of urine, which was drawn off by the catheter; the 
tamour, however, remained. (Tae Lancer, vol. ii. 1862, 
p. 476.) The tumour was evacuated by the trocar with success, 
and its situation was correctly believed to be in the spot named, 

A somewhat similar case is the following, with this difference, 
that the actual condition revealed at the autopsy was not. 
suspected during life, and Mr. Maunder was surprised that the 
of a sulcas, of the existence of two tumours—the cyst and the 
bladder: probably the contraction and tightening of the ab- 
dominal wall, to protect the inflamed viscera, explain the 
absence of this sign ; but it cannot be always relied upon. In 
future the inability to feel the bladder with facility by the 
fon Some in cases of very large prostate— 

ill aid the diagnosis, if the catheter cannot be passed. 
this instance the error in diagnosis did not 1 
the treatment ; for in either case this would be simi 
Bi con: is an 

J ant t four, of habit, 

. F—, wenty-four, was 
into the of May fast in the following 
dition :— He had an anxious expression of countenance 
hiccough, and said that he had not passed urine for 
Had experienced a slight attack of : 
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any symptoms of stricture. The 
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ails of 
ferent 

| On the 13th of February I performed Mr, Hancock's 

1 ope- 

| ration for division of the ciliary muscle. 

Feb, 15th.—Pain very much relieved, and the cornea and 
aqueous humour clearer. He was able to distinguish a large 
key, and also a book. 

16th.—The iris commences to act. 
The eye was examined on the 4th of May (nearly three 
months after the operation), and the result was very satis- 
| factory and gratifying. The cornea was nearly clear and 
| much less prominent, the aqueous humour brighter, the iris 
| 
dually though slowly progressed towards convalescence, and | ee 
: 
persevered with, and brought away, as in the former case, a | 
wad {wantity of vitinted secretions | 
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regions were occupied by a fluctuating tumour, dull on percus- 
sion, the surface of the abdomen bong tender to the touch ; 
the pulse small, contracted, weak, and quick; the tongue 
brown and dry. The finger introduced into the rectum de- 
tected with difficulty the supposed distended bladder, and the 
mucous membrane of the rectum anteriorly in the mesian line 
was thrown into a fold or ridge from before backwards, and 
was tightly stretched. The bladder could not be reached by 
the catheter. The tumour was tapped per rectum, and its 
contents, a limpid fluid, to the extent of two or three pints, 
withdrawn. hile this fluid was flowing through the canula, 
a fair quantity of rather high-coloured urine passed in a full 
or urethram. The patient was apparently the subject 
of a reducible inguinal hernia of the right side. The symp- 
pay A peritonitis became aggravated, and he expired on 
The autopsy disclosed acute general peritonitis ; a healthy 

, containing two or three ounces of urine ; and between 

this viscus and the rectum, and outside the peritoneum, a large 
and nearly empty cyst, with a small hole in its floor, communi- 
cating with the rectum. Hydatid cysts of various sizes were 
attached here and there to abdominal viscera ; while one 


cyst, containing a yellow, ue, oily fluid, resented the 
g y rep 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


LARGE RECURRENT TUMOUR OF THE SUPERIOR MAXILLA ; 
REMOVAL ; RECOVERY. 


(Under the care of Mr. Brooke.) 


Tue following case was one of extensive disease of the superior 
maxilla, which, from its recurrence and its character, was 
doubtless of a cancerous nature. The operation performed by 
Mr. Brooke has had the effect of relieving the urgent distress 
of the patient, but whether it will effect a permanent cure 
must be doubtful. 

The incision adopted by him is that proposed by Mr. Fer- 
gusson, and which has the great advantage of leaving no cica- 
trix across the cheek. Removal of the entire maxilla is as 
readily effected through it as through the older cut, which left 
such lasting marks on the patient’s face; and, moreover, the 
amount of hemorrhage at the time of the operation ic much 
less than by the other method. 

For the notes of the case we are indebted to Mr. 

Hawken, 

Eleanor V—, aged fifty-one, was admitted Nov. 12th, 1 
with a small tumour connected with the left orbit. The; Sox 
had noticed the growth for nearly two years and a half, and 
on admission it was of the size of a marble, and situated at the 
inner angle of the orbit, slightly bulging the lower lid. Mr. 

e made an incision through the lower lid and removed 
the tamour, a portion of which he found passing into the orbit 
below the eye. The tumour was of a fibro-cartilaginous cha- 
racter, and was connected with the periosteum of the superior 
maxilla. The patient was discharged perfectly cured, 

Soon after her discharge the patient noticed a swelling near 
the alveolus (which was edentalous), and this rapidly intreased, 
and the whole side of th. face became swollen, and the growth 
protruded from the left nostril. 

She was re-admitted under Mr, Brooke’s care July 12th, 1864. 
On the 19th Mr. Brooke made an incision through the centre 
of the lip, and carried it into the nostril, then around the left 
ala and up the side of the nose to the angle of the eye, and, 
lastly, in a curved direction across the face along the lower 
Fy of the orbit. A narrow saw was then introduced into 
the ft nostril, and the palatine process was divided, after 
which the malar bone was cut through. With the bone forceps 
the growth was cut away, and, owing to its soft nature, there 
was no difficulty in clearing the disease away as far as it was 

t. The lip was brought together with hare-lip pins, and 
rest of the incision with interrupted wire suture, the deep 
mae the hc being filled with Tint. 

: ent made an uninterruptedly good recovery, the in- 
cision Pealing almost entirely by firet intention. e deep 
Pert of the wound was kept syringed out with myrrh lotion. 

lower eyelid remained tumid for some time, and the patient 
of diplopia, nad to slight strabismus of the 
consequent on ration ; but there was no epi- 

phora, Discharged Aug. 25th. 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL. 


PERFORATION OF THE SOFT PALATE FROM SYPHILIS, 
PRODUCING RHINOPHONIA AND DYSPHAGIA ; 
REMEDY BY OPERATION. 


(Under the care of Mr. Ure.) 


Uxceration of the soft palate proceeding to perforation, and 
sometimes to considerable loss of substance, is frequently seen 
in hospital practice, and every effort is speedily made to arrest 
the spread of the mischief. When this is effected, and the 
cure is otherwise complete, if operative measures are judiciously 
resorted to, any opening in the palate remaining behind can be 
closed in the manner practised in the following case, which on 
the whole terminated very satisfactorily. 

Mrs. B——,, aged thirty-eight, admitted July 22nd, 1863, 
bbypiece, itic of many years’ standin 
ft interfered with both and deglatition.” The uvula 4 


gone, 
In order to accomplish closure of the aperture, Mr, Ure 
the edges, which were rendered extremely tense by the 
action of the palato glossus muscle ; and to ovviate tension he 
made two free incisions on each side down to the hard palate. 
After paring the edges, he passed a curved blade underneath 
each side of the gap so as to divide the palato pharyngei and 
levatores palati muscles ; the palato-glossus, forming the ante- 
rior arch or pillar of the palate, having been severed by the 
lateral incision, The edges were then brought together by 
three points of suture. ‘There was some bleeding, this part 
being supplied with blood through the palatal and pharyngeal 
arteries and their satellite veins. 
Jaly 23rd.—There had been considerable bleeding from the 
nose in the night, which was stopped by plugging the posterios 


were and no hzemor- 
was of good strength. patient 
at on slop diet (broth &c), 

27th. The sutures were withdrawn yesterday. The 
has reopened, and looks sloughy. The patient to have 
ounces of brandy during the day. 

3lst.—The sloughs bave cleared away, and the part looks 
favourably. The patient complains of uneasiness in swallowing. 
To use barley-water as a gargle, : 

Aug. 4th.—Copious mucous secretion at the posterior fauces, 
for which a gargle was ordered of sulphate of copper (two 
grains to an ounce of water). 

6th. —The gargle answered the The patient’s appe- 
tite is good ; the voice much ~~ Oy 

12th. —Has been on full diet for some days. The gums are 
affected after mercurial inunction, which was resorted to in 
order to get rid of a syphilitic tubercular eruption on the right 
thigh which troubled her. It does not appear that the patient 
had ever been under the influence of mercury previously. 

17th.—The upper angle of the small aperture remaining was 
touched with the point of an actual cautery. 

25th. —She left the hospital greatly amended in all respects, 
and called upon the 19th of October, whea the small opening 
was again touched with the actual cautery. 

Nov. 23rd.—She again applied, as before, of her own accord 
to have the minute opening, now reduced to the size of a pin’s. 
head, lightly touched with the actual cautery. Articulation 
and deglutition were natura). 

The matted and friable condition of the involved, and 
their impaired vitality, the result of syphilitic contamination, 
no doubt led to their sloughing ; yet, in spite of this, notable 
contraction of the gap ere long followed, the further closure 
being effected by the momentary application of a pointed 
actual cautery about once a month, 


WEST LONDON HOSPITAL. 

WOUND OF THE THYROID CARTILAGE, FOLLOWED BY 
SUPRA-GLOTTIC (ZDEMA OF THE LARYNX ; 
LARYNGOTOMY ; FATAL RESULT. 

(Under the care of Mr. TEEvAN.) 

Tue time will come when a preference will be given to the 
operation of tracheotomy in place of laryngotomy in cases re- 
quiring relief, and for the important reason that the action of 


a 
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the parts above the glottis is much impaired, if not interfered 
with, —— presence of a tube in the larynx. We have no 
when it does occur, perfect vocalism is slow tedious, in 
some measure the result of impaired power of the thyro-aryte- 
noid muscles, consequent upon the contiguity of a foreign body. 
This the laryngoscope has abundantly proved in the hands of 
several, A point of interest in the following case is, that the 
cedema was chiefly confined to one side of the larynx, asso- 
true inflammation :— 

. R——., a delicate-lovkin, iceman, aged forty five, was 
admitted into the hospital poy Lae 7th, having just previously 
to his admission attempted suicide by cutting his throat. On 
examination, two transverse wounds, each about three inches 

, could be seen extending across the larynx, which was de 
ni by the higher incision, and a part of the left ala of the 
thyroid cartilage, about the size of a sixpence, bad been nearly 
sliced off. Neither wound had penetrated the cavity of the 
laryox. The man had lost mach blood, and was in a state of 
extreme prostration aud despondency ; the lowness of his voice 
seemed due to the above causes rather than to any mechanical 
injury to his larynx. He desired to be allowed to die, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that he could be induced to 
take nourishment, although his power to swallow was not im- 


paired. 

each succeediny day, so that his recovery seemed certain ; but 
on the night of June 14th, he suddenly tore open his wounds, 
and tried to get his fingers into the larynx. He was imme- 
diately seized by the two policemen who had charge of him ; 
but it required the aid of two more men hefore he could be 
fastened to the bed. 

The following day, at two r.m., he was seen by Mr. Teevan, 
who observed that there was some difficulty in breathing, and 
desired the house-surgeon to remove the lint which was firmly 
adherent to the wounds. Whilst it was being done, the patient 
gavea deep sigh, became black in the face, and fell back appa- 
rently dead, Mr, Teevan immediately opened the larynx in 
the crico-thyroid s with a knife which the house-surgeon 
happened to have in his pocket, and inserted part of a quill- 
pen. No inspiration followed ; but in about one minute a si'ght 
inspiratory movement was seen at the upper part of the man’s 
chest, which was quite bare. Several shallow inspirations suc- 
ceeded, and in about a quarter of an hour he brea‘ naturally 
through the tube. He was covered with a profuse sweat, and 
the pulse could scarcely be felt. As he obstinately refused to 
take any nourishment, a quart of beef-tea, with a few ounces 
of brandy, were injected into the stomach ; but no sooner did 
he feel stronger than he at once struggled violently to get free. 

June 16th.—Passed a sleepless night, always struggling to 
get free. Beef-tea and brandy were injected into the stomach, 
and he also took some liquid by the mouth. Towards evening 
he became much exhausted, and at times was delirious. 

17th.—Began to sink in the morning, and died at nine P.m., 
apparently exhausted by his continuous struggles. 

Autopsy, fifteen hours after death.—A few tubercles were 
found in the apices of the lungs, but there was no evidence of 
bronchitis or pneumonia. There was extensive edema above 
the glottis, entirely occluding the entrance into the larynx; 
and when the latter was opened, the edema was seen not to 
extend lower than the false vocal cords ; it was also far more 
extensive on the left side than the right. A clear space of 
healthy tissue separated the puncture in the crico-tbyroid mem- 
brane from the ciema. 
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Entozoa: an Introduction to the Study of Helminthology, with 


reference more particularly to the Internal Parasites of Man. 

By T. Spexcen M.D., F.R.S. Super royal 8vo, 

with Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcute. 
: Groombridge and Sons. 

Tats is a noble contribution to the literature of a subject 
which has attractions for the medical reader as for the zoolo- 
gist, and even for the social economist and the statesman. The 
great prevalence of entozoal disease, and its multiform varieties, 
the gravity of many of its forms, and the mortality which arises 
from them, are known to most physicians. And the rapid 
growth of our knowledge concerning these entozoa, from the 


researches of modern inquirers, has invested them with in- 
creased importance, The identification of the hydatid and the 
cysticercus, which are frequent sources of fatal disease as meta- 
morphosed phases of different kinds of tapeworm, has been 
one of the most remarkable facts in medico zoological re- 
search, and has obviously important bearings. The preva- 
lence of a disease due to the newly discovered Trichina spiralis, 
or flesh-worm, has given a fresh impulse to general attention. 
Others of these entozoa are enormously prevalent amongst 
animals, such as the Fesciola hepatica, or liver fluke, the cause 
of the rot in sheep, which has killed as many as from 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 sheep in a year in this country. The social and 
medical interest is not greater than that attaching to their re- 
markable zoological characters, In many instances, their life- 
history presents the most astonishing zoological phenomena 
which can engage the attention of the observer. We may 
take, for example, the family of Cestodes or tapeworms, In 
the tapeworm we find a creature, itself at once ‘‘ a colony of 
partly dissimilar forms closely linked in single file ;” and, from 
another point of view, in some cases less than an individual : 
each separate joint of the ordinary colonial or tapeworm con- 
dition a separate zooid, of which the mature individuals at the 
caudal end are capable of realizing an independent existence, 
and whose contained eggs develop the six-hooked embryo or 
proscolices, in their interior; the latter becoming metamor- 
phosed into scolices or nurses, representing the well-known 
cysticercal state, which, in its sterile or aborted condition, 
forms the common habit. They are parasitic during the greater 
part of their life, the mature zooids and eggs being free in cess- 
pools, ditches, and the like, during a certain interval of time, 
They undergo frequent changes of habitation, either active or 
passive, the larve sometimes floating onward in the blood, at 
another stage boring their way through the vessels into the 
parenchyma of the liver and there encysting themselves, then 
wandering into the abdomen, spontaneously undergoing fur- 
ther change before their final development is attained in their 
last host. They are bisexual, and all of them exhibit the 
phenomena of alternate generation. Their transmigrations, 
active and passive, exhibiting as they do the most marvellous 
examples of apparent chance and accident subordinate to in- 
flexible genetic rules, are absolutely necessary for the propa- 
gation and continuance of the species. Let us trace the deve- 
lopment of the common tapeworm, Tenia solium. The whole 
tapeworm is a strobile, or concatenation of individual zooids 
known as proglottides, which latter are bisexual. Here is Dr, 
Cobbold’s analysis : — 

** After the p is (which, it must be borne in mind, is 
farnished with male and female reproductive organs) has un- 
dergone impregnation by contact with another proglottis, there 
results from this the formation of eggs within it, which eggs, 
whilst within the body of the parent, develop into embryos, 
the latter still retaining the egg coverings. At this time the 
proglottis is about to undergo a passive migration, and having 
detached itself from the strobila, it is soon expelled from the 
bowel of the host, thus finding its way into some cesspool, or, 
it may be, into the open fields. The proglottides move about 
for a time, but the growth of the maltitude of embryos within 
their interior causes the proglottis sooner or later to burst, and 
the embryos thus become dispersed ; some are thus conveyed 
down drains and sewers, others are lodged by the roadsides in 
ditches and waste places, whilst great quantities are scattered 
far and wide by winds or insects in every conceivable direction. 
Each embryo is furnished with a special boring — 
having at its anterior end three pairs of hooks; the entire 
group of embryos of any single progiottis is consequently called 
the ‘* six- hooked brood.” After a while, by accident, as it were, 
* pig coming in the way of these embryos or of the proglottides 
is liable to swallow them along with matters taken in as food. 
The embryos, immediately on their being transferred to the 
digestive canal of the pig, escape the eggshells and bore their 
way through the living tissues of the animal, and having 
lodged themselves in the fatty parts of the flesh, they there 
rest to await their further transformations or destiny, The 
animal thus infested becomes measied, its flesh constituting the 
so-called measly pork. In this situation the embryos drop their 
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hooks or boring apparatus and become transformed into the 


Cysticercus cellulose. A ion of this measled meat being 
eaten by ourselves, either in a raw or imperfectly cooked con- 
dition, transfers the cysticercus to our own alimentary canal, 
in whieh locality the cysticercus attaches itself to the wall of 
the human intestine, and, having secured a good anchorage, 
begins to grow at the lower or caudal extremity, producing 
numerous joints or buds to form the strobila or tapeworm 
colony.” —pp. 220, 221. 

The various disorders directly and indirectly due to the pre- 
sence of the adult tapeworm in the intestinal canal are recorded 
by Dr. Cobbold, who remarks upon the error, fostered by the 
cognomen “ solium,” that this worm is a solitary; on the con- 
trary, it is often in numbers. The most injurious effects, how- 
ever, are those which follow the lodgment of the larve 
(cysticerci) within our bodies, when they take up their 
abode in the more important vital organs. He speaks of at 
least one hundred recorded cases of death by development of 
the cysticercus within the human brain. The common tape- 
worm and the cysticercus, its larva, are conveyed to us through 
eating raw, or underdone, or imperfectly-cured pork or sausages. 
The ova of tapeworm may also be easily conveyed by fresh 
vegetables in salads, or fallen fruit, where the ground has been 
manured, or by river or canal water near human habitations. 
Bat neither is pork the only kind of meat which conveys to us 
tapeworm, nor are the larve of the Tuia solium by any means 
the most dangerous; on the contrary, they are innocuous when 
compared with the larve of Tznia echinococcus, which destroys 
annually hundreds of human beings. 

Dr. Cobbold has a very interesting chapter on Tenia medio- 
eanellata—a worm which so closely resembles the Tenia solium 
that it has apparently been confounded with it very usually. 
Tenia mediocanellata is, however, a perfectly distinct species 
determined by Kiichenmeister ; and it has been conclusively 
ascortained by Leuckart’s experiments that man becomes in- 
fested by this second form of tapeworm by eating imperfectly 
cooked veal and beef. It has been assumed that Tenia medio- 


canellata is a rare form in this country, but Dr. Cobbold is of a 
different opinion. He says— 

** Lenckart also mentions that Dr. Krabbe, of Onpeghoams, 
finds the T. mediocanellata quite as frequent as the T. sclium 
in Denmark. Out of thirteen tapeworms in Krabbe’s posses- 


sion, no less than seven belonged to the former species. This 
agrees» with my own experience; for, on looking over our 
museum i in the Middlesex Hospital, I was surpri 

to find at Teast half the worms referable to T. mediocanellata.* 
Leuckart also, to whom I showed a selected series, cleared up 
my doubts as to one or two fragments. Moreover Dr. Aitken 
find this species more abundant gst the soldiers stationed 
at«Fort Pitt, than the so called common tapeworm, Finally, 
it has become conspicuously evident that the hookless tape- 
‘worm is as abundant in this country as the Tznia solium. One 
may even go so far as to state that, admitting occasional excep- 
tions, the hooked worm infests the poor, and the hookless 
worm the rich. This circumstance accords with the fact that 
the lower classes subsist chiefly upon pork, whilst the wealthier 
prefer mutton, veal, and roast beef.” 

Teenia echinococcus in its larval form is probably more inju- 
rious to the human race, certainly a more frequent cause of 
death, than any other internal parasite. The echinococens or 
hydatid cyst of man is a larval form of the little Tenia echino- 
coceus of the dog. Its history has been to a great extent 
worked out by Owen, Huxley, Busk, Nelson, and other of our 
countrymen, as well as by eminent foreign naturalists. Dr. 
@obbold gives a chapter on these hydatids from a professional 
point of view and in their human relations, which is singularly 
complete, and to which we must refer all our readers who wish 
to be acquainted with the collected results of research upon 
this commen form of disease. The extraordinary prevalence 
of the disease is noted in Iceland, where it is the leading dis- 

* “Oat of five tapeworms since submitted to =A examination, four are of 
this species, One very fine example, from Dr. Greenhow, has the head perfect, 

946 easily recognised segments. —T. 58. C., 


them, 


order, and where one doctor not unfrequently has upwards of | 


one hundred patients thus afflicted. Schleisner found 328 such 
cases out of a total of 2600 patients from all causes. This pesti- 
lence, which slays nearly a sixth part of all the inhabitants 
annually dying there, is due in Iceland, as elsewhere, to the 
contamination of the dog. The tenia, or mature individual, is 
nurtured in his bowels; the ova which escape from his bowels 
reach us through water and in other ways, and breed cysts in 
cattle and in ourselves. By carelessly feeding the dog upon 
offal the germs of fresh adults are constantly brought within 
his reach, and the generation is renewed. Dr. Cobbold’s re- 
marks upon prevention are extremely well worth study. The 
trichina disease has already been recently discussed in our 
pages, and we shall presently devote further space to it; we. 
need therefore, here, only refer to Dr. Cobbold’s chapter on 
the subject as affording a most able and complete view of the 
zoological and human relations of this mischievous parasite. 

We cannot follow Dr. Cobbold through the other chapters. 
of his book, although we would gladly draw upon his interest- 
ing sections on spurious helminths, which are connected with 
some of the most curious instances of accident or imposition 
which have taxed the ingenuity of physicians to detect or ex- 
plain. But we must not close this notive without emphatically 
recommending the volume to our readers. It is a contribution 
to medical science which does honour to its author, and is a 
eredit to our national literature. It is the genuine result of 
continuous and patient research, of great acumen, long literary 
labour, and honourable devotion to science. The subject with 
which it deals abounds in interest for the physician, for the. 
biologist, and for the philanthropist. The illustrations are 
numerous, original, and remarkable for their accuracy and 
beauty; and the bibliography is very complete. The author is 
large'y indebted to Prof. Busk and others, and does not fail to 
make bis acknowledgments. The publisher has spared no pains 
in presenting the book in a worthy and splendid dress; the. 
paper and typography are luxurious. We heartily hope that 
the large outlay will be so amply repaid by the extended sale. 
of this standard treatise, as to age the issue of books of 
similar merit in an equally desirable form. 


STUDENTS’ FEES IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


Srr,—Your Students’ Number, as usual, gives a detail of the 
various educational establishments for those intending to 
secute medical studies, or to obtain medical degrees, There 
are many who, having, like myself, sons to educate, turn to 
your pages for information, especially that information which 
shall teach us the costs, As regards the English, but more 
especially as s the London schools, the costs are easily 
calculated ; in fact, each school has a fixed sum, and the lec- 
tures and other studies for each session are detailed by the 
different examining boards. It would save a vast amount of 
trouble if the Scotch schools would follow the same plan. 
They merely give the minimum of study required, “* That he 
has studied each of the following departments of medical 
sciences during courses including not less than 100 lectures,” — 
ke. ; ive no order or regular course of study ; 
and we all know that neither Anatomy, Chemistry, nor Medi 
can be acquired by attending 100 lectures. With all submis- 
sion, I would beg most respectfully, but most earnestly, to sug- 
gest to the learned professors of the Scotch universities that 
they would confer a great benefit on the parents of the young: 
men studying at their schools if they would issue a definite 
curriculum, setting forth the work to be done in each of the 
four years of study, and the order in which the lectures and 
hosp: tice are to be attended. It appears now to be left 
to the ceive of the pupils and their friends, and as neither 
pupils nor their friends can be such good judges of this subject 
as the professors, I would urge them to consider the uest 
now most respectfully made to them. The question with me 
is, not whether the pupils are over-lectured or : 
but that there should be a regular and definite order in which 
they shall during the four years follow their studies. 

am, Sir, obedient 
Sept. 1964, Farner or Two Mepicar 
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Avyoruer week will bring us to the Ist of October, and wit- 

ness the gathering of medical students and teachers for the 
werk of another session. We are disposed to magnify the 
power of ‘‘ Introductories,” and to believe that teachers upon 
whom the duty of these opening lectures devolves have a great 
opportunity of making lasting impressions, for good or for evil, 
upon the minds of their impressible audience. Probably no 
other lecture or event of the session has so much influence on 
the student, to give shape and character to the fandamental 
notion of what is to be his ultimate place and use in the world, 
as this has. He is carried quickly over the process and details 
of his studies to their results; he fancies himself already in 
responsible relations to society; he sees himself surrounded 
by men, for whom he has long had a sort of hero-worship, 
“sitting” on heights where some day he hopes at least ‘‘ to 
soar.” There is another reason why these lectures are impor- 
tant and worthy of all the thought their authors can bestow 
upon them. They are read more and more every year. 
The press does a kindly compliment to the profession by its 
lengthened reports of them, and thus a great and rare oppor- 
tunity is afforded to the teachers of medicine of speaking to 
the great public as to the progress of medical science, and its 
claims to general regard. We should be sorry to see any 
mean advantage taken of this great occasion to disparage sys- 
tems which have received wrongly, as the profession may 
think, a measure of confidence and support; but it is a most 
legitimate opportunity of demonstrating to the public the 
nature of true medical science, the rate of its progress, and 
the men by which its progress is furthered. In the medical 
sphere, as in the theological, direct abuse is a coarse thing ; the 
best way of counteracting error is a clear and calm statement of 
truth. If this bea right and reasonable view of the value of 
the opportunity enjoyed by a teacher who opens the winter 
work of a great medical school by an introductory lecture, he 
should give all his head and soul to such a representation of 
Medicine as will most effectually engage in the study of it the 
interest of the medical student, and for the practitioner of it 
the respect of the public. 

It is an old remark, and as true as old, that medical science 
at any given time partakes of the character of the prevailing 
philosophy of the day. This is the case now; with advantage 
and disadvantage. With advantage: Medicine has followed 
the example of other sciences, and asserted its freedom. It 
has thrown off the long-imposed yoke of authority. No name 
“beats us down” now. Never was there less worship of old 
names, or more disengaged respect for any new name that shall 
associate itself with the demolition of old error or with the dis- 
covery or happy application of new truth. An able and nota 
flattering American writer has given us this great praise : 
“ The English have given importance to individuals.” If the 


ment in England, in England it should reach its highest point 
in the medical profession. It is eminently a good sphere for 
showing the difference between one man and another. There 
is at present such an absence of authority, of dogma, of spe- 
cifics, of prescribed courses, that men have to formulate creeds 
and courses for themselves. Advanced men in our department 
do not werk with very direct view to practice. Accordingly 
their discoveries have to be appropriated and utilized by the 
men who are in hard and urgent contact with suffering, which 
is impatient of theory, and calls for the promptest and directest 
application of all discovery to its relief. Hence the value of 
individualism, of personal qualities. This is a great recom- 
mendation of our profession, as a pursuit, to good and earnest 
men. Their means may be scanty, their friends few and un- 
important ; but if their brains are good and their hearts kind, 
if they take a serious view of suffering and of the great profes- 
sion which seeks to alleviate it, they are as sure of ‘‘ their 
reward”—getting, that is, their own particular desert—as the 
members of any other calling, and rather more so. 

The science of Medicine has not escaped the evil of the 
prevailing philosophy of the day. The evil of it is its hard 
matter-of-factness; its contempt for everything but individual 
ascertained facts; its notion that we are the helpless victims 
of causes, and conditions, and forces—that man has nothing 
to do but watch Nature do everything. There is a “‘ faithless 
coldness” in the philosophy of the times which refuses to take 
notice of anything but the actual and the ascertained and the 
present ; forgetting that ideas are greater than facts—that the 
actual and the ascertained are but parts of, and should be steps 
to, far larger and grander truths. In Medicine this spirit iz 
terribly unfortanate and out of place. In normal circumstances 
it is easy enough to acquiesce in the actual. When Nature 
wears a healthy and happy look, it is easy to say “ whatever 
is is right,” and to content oneself with respectful observation 
and admiration. But when circumstances are not normal, 
when Nature herself appears unnatural, when pain and dis- 
ease challenge interference, admiration is out of place and 
interference a high duty. Fortunately, ample experience 
repels the chilling suggestions of this do-nothing philosophy. 
Every day adds to the proofs of the power of medical art, based 
on growing medical knowledge. If Medicine was never more 
gentle, more like Nature’s self in its operations, than now, 
it certainly never was more great. Disease was never more 
beautifully or effectually ‘‘ checked” than now, and the utility 
of wise medical service never admitted of more easy demon- 
stration. 

Let us hope that the Introductory Lectures which it will so 
shortly be our duty to report will present such a view of-the 
aims and powers of Medicine as shall send students of it te 
their work with high hopes of usefulness, and shall beget im 
the public mind deep emotions of respect. 


A question has been raised as to what is the position 
which it is most desirable for the medical officers of public 
institutions to occupy, so far as relates to matters of their 
general management and discipline. The Governors of the 
Birmingham General Hospital have, through the report of “a 
special Committee of Inquiry,” collected moch valuable infor- 
mation on the matter, and submitted an “ Analysis of the 


“ sacredness of individuals” has reached its highest develop- 
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or Board of Management in certain important General Hos- 
pitals in England and Scotland.” The analysis is barren of 
any definite conclusion, and in this consists its value, as it 
thereby leaves the question of what is the most desirable status 
for the medical officer to occupy to be determined according 
to the circumstances of any particular institution. It appears 
that » variety of positions equal to the number of hospitals 
appertain to the medical officers, In fact the experience of one 
institution seems to have no relation to the practice of another ; 
and yet, notwithstanding this difference in arrangement, there 
are no grounds for asserting that either in details of general 
supervision or in medical management there is such a marked 
variance in the working of the several establishments as to 
render it desirable that any special rule be adopted as a guide 
in the matter. It is obvious that there are circumstances 
which make it in the highest degree desirable that the me- 
dical officers of public charities should take an active part in 
their general management. On the other hand, in many 
instances, the responsibility of such duties would involve 
sacrifices of both time and attention to a degree that would 
render it impossible to adequately discharge the purely pro- 
fessional obligations imposed by the medical officer’s official 
position, It is mentioned in the report that in the three great 
endowed hospitals of London the medical officers have nothing 
to do with the general administration, In Guy’s the superin- 
tendent laid this down broadly as the role of that institution 
before the Royal Commission of 1857-58, presided over by Lord 
Hersert. This arrangement is one founded on a sound policy, 
inasmuch as to efficiently regulate or manage in their general 
details the princely revenues of those charities, requires a com- 
bination of qualifications which are not of the order exactly to 
be expected from medical practitioners, whose minds are, from 
the nature of their daily occupations, generally directed into 
a different train of thought. The general management must 
not be confounded with the medical or surgical regulation. 
In these noble institutions no steps affecting the medical or 
surgical arrangements are taken without consultation with, and 
the approval of, the medical and surgical staff. The only 
objection which can be urged against the arrangement, as so 
expressed, seems to rest on the fact that the exclusion of the 
medical officers is peremptory, and not permissive, as in 
the case of St, George’s and St. Mary’s Hospitals, where the 
medical attendants, if so disposed, can, on the payment of 
the requisite subscription which constitutes the qualification, 
become governors, and exercise all the privileges of such a 
position. Those who argue for the exclusion of the medical 
Officers from the Boards of hospitals lose sight of the fact, that 
the specific object of such institutions is medical or surgical; 
that the question of financial management only becom im- 
portant when it is discussed with a view to the greater efficiency 
of provisions purely medical or surgical ; and that to expect 
gentlemen unacquainted with the influences which are in daily 
operation, and which affect the working of hospitals, so far as 
their efficient fulfilment of the purposes for which they are 
designed is concerned, to prove fully equal to so great a re- 
sponsibility, is to reverse the usual experience which regulates 
the practical affairs of life. Men without knowledge of medical 
matters are liable to many errors, The co-operation and advice 
of the medical officers cannot be too highly valued by the 
members of hospital committees, as supplying for their guidance 


specific information respecting the sanitary condition of the 
institutions, This is the most important test of efficiency in 
their regulation. It must not be forgotten that, with rare 
exceptions, the position of medical officer is purely honorary. 
Nevertheless in the great majority of instances the ardaous 
labours it involves are zealously and efficiently fulfilled. To 
exclude, by a positive rule, from the discussion of the affairs 
of the institution those who give their talents and time for the 
carrying out of its objects, seems a course little conducive to 
that mutual co-operation essential for success. There is nothing 
more deplorable than a want of perfect harmony between the 
lay and professional officers of a public charity. It has always 
seemed inexplicable why benevolent and sincere men, all 
equally anxious for the welfare of those entrusted to their 
charge, and desirous to act fairly in the interests of any par- 
ticular charity, should, nevertheless, too frequently be at direct 
issue on what seems to be but matter of common experience. 
And yet it is an everyday occurrence. Such a state of feeling 
may perhaps be attributed to that jealousy in affairs of be- 
nevolence from which the most charitable are not entirely 
exempt. Did such want of unanimity merely involve personal 
considerations, its existence would even then be a source of pro- 
found regret. But it does more. It injures the best interests of 
every institution in which it finds expression. We have the 
highest assurance that a house diwided against itself cannot 
stand. Observation of those charities in which, if not a direct 
conflict in opinion, a want of complete reciprocity of feeling 
on the part of the lay and medical officers has been known to 
exist, places the misfortune of such a condition beyond ques- 
tion. It may be affirmed that of the hospital charities through- 
out the United Kingdom, the larger number either owe their 
origin to members of the medical profession, or have from time 
to time had their funds increased by the large contributions 
or bequests of medical men, Without doubt medical practi- 
tioners, as a class, give more and do more to promote the 
welfare of the sick and suffering than any other members of 
the community. Their time and labour are gratuitously 
devoted to the inmates of hospitals, True, the position 
of medical or surgical attendant is one of honour, which if 
rightly used leads to ultimate professional success, This, 
though beside the consideration of that practical benevo- 
lence which such attendance implies, yet furnishes a strong 
argument why the medical officers of our several charities 
should ex officio have the privilege conceded to them of 
being present at the discussion of questions affecting the ope- 
rations of institutions in which, on such an assumption, their 
interests are so deeply involved. In the discussion which 
has recently directed much attention to the Birmingham 
General Hospital, Mr. J. W. Waarety has well put forward 
the advantages which the board of that institution had derived 
from the presence of the medical officers, His observations are 
so appropriate to those gifted gentlemen to whom allusion was 
made, and at the same time are so applicable to the larger 
number of our medical charities, that we repeat so much as 
applies to this particular point :— 

“* Whatever the system in other hospitals, he thought they 
ought to attend to their own hospital, and ask themselves 
whether their own system was working well. Had any mis- 
chief arisen to the hospital from the circumstance that medical 
men sat at the board of management? He ventured to say 


that, so far from mischief having been caused by that circum- 
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stance, the greatest benefit had been derived from it, (Hear.) 


He had seen every one of the present medical men elected ; 
he remembered all their predecessors ; and he could say most 
sincerely that no class of men ever attended any public board 
with more independence and honourable opinions or feelings 
than they had, and no institution was more indebted to any 
body of men whatever than that hospital was to its medical 
men. Let them remember Hodgson, whose portrait was before 
them, and ask what he did for the hospital by his constant 
attendance at the board. Let them remember Goode and 
Freer. Whether with respect to the house committee, the 
patients, the nurses, or anything else, nearly all suggestions 
emanated from the medical men; and he could not conceive 
any greater injury that could be inflicted on the hospital than 
would be inflicted by the withdrawal from them of the right 
of sitting, acting, and voting on the board.” 

These observations are equally pertinent to many charities. 
Without diminishing the value of the ¢loge in its particular 
application, we may affirm it is one not inappropriate to, with 
rare exceptions, the medical and surgical staff of hospitals 
throughout the United Kingdom. It must, therefore, be a 
painful blunder on the part of any Board, and is more par- 
ticularly so on the part of such a Board as that of the Bir- 
mingham General Hospital, to permit a discussion so antagonistic 
to good feeling and co-operation to take place. Our medical 
brethren will do well to reflect on the duties and responsi- 
bilities which their seats at the Boards of hospital charities 
entail, and to bear in mind that they will best evince their 
discretion by remembering that their special mission on all such 
occasions is to plead the cause of the sick and suffering, to 
whose physical diseases it is their privilege to minister. This 
we believe can be most effectually done by abstaining from in- 
terference in those several extrinsic matters the regulation of 
which often constitutes the brief authority of such members as 
are unwilling or unable to estimate the higher obligations im- 
posed by a profession whose exercise schools its members in 
works of practical benevolence. 


Ir is remarkable that the subject of hospital attendance and 
clinical instruction attracted so little attention in the recent 
discussions regarding medical education. While attendance on 
a certain number of lectures is laid down and ascertained with 
the greatest minuteness, the all-important department of hos- 
pital attendance and clinical instruction is left on the loosest 
possible footing—the camel being quite swallowed in the midst 
of all the straining at the gnat. It will be observed, on look- 
ing over the regulations which appeared in our last number, 
that the boards require some two or three years of hospital 
attendance; but no means are taken to ensure profitable 
attendance, or attendance at all. The hospital fee must be 
paid. The student enters his name in the hospital register— 
in some cases once a month, in others once in three months ; 
and although he may seldom, possibly never, have entered the 
wards, he may not the less receive his certificate of hospital 
attendance. 

What is called clinical instruction occupies various positions 
in the curricula of the boards. The two extremes are presented 
by the College of Surgeons and the Scotch boards, the former 
requiring it for three years, the latter for six months. But of 
what does this so-called clinical instruction consist? In the 
language of the Scotch boards it is “ clinical lectures.” In our 
recollection of the old Edinburgh plan, the course consisted of 


lectures given by only one of the physicians or surgeons, away 
in a lecture-room, often but indirectly connected with the 
cases in the wards, and not unfrequently read. We have a 
vivid recollection of learning that one of our clinical teachers 
had written his clinical lectures the year before. This system, 
however, has been changed for the better, in so far that all the 
hospital physicians and surgeons engage in clinical teaching, 
and that instruction is also given at the bedside. These 
changes have, we understand, effected great improvement in 
the Edinburgh clinical instruction ; but as the Scotch boards 
yet cling to their old requirement of six months’ attendance 
on “‘ clinical lectures,” the Scotch student has still to undergo 
attendance on formal lectures in addition to the bedside in- 
struction, while for the latter he is left to chance. The College 
of Surgeons, on the other hand, in requiring three years of 
clinical surgery, does not define what it means, In some cases 
the student has only what he can pick up at the passing 
visit; in some he has lectures by each of the physicians or 
surgeons in turns, quite as often systematic as clinical ; while 
in other cases care is taken te instract him at the bedside: but 
there is no security that regular clinical instruction shall be 
given, 

We have said enough to show that the present regulations ip 
regard to this important department are unsatisfactory, and 
now indicate briefly the changes which we consider desirable. 
It is a primary error to separate hospital attendance and 
clinical instruction from each other. To do so shows miscon- 
ception of the very nature of clinical instruction (well indi- 
cated in the etymology of the term clinical), which should 
consist of remarks made at the bedside, training the eye and 
ear of the student to recognise what the physician or surgeon 
himself recognises, and of passing allusions to the principles 
which the case illustrates. Any remarks which ought not to 
be made in the patient’s hearing may be made after the visit 
in an adjoining room. It may be a question whether we 
ought not to discard formal so-called clinical lectures alto- 
gether. They are very liable to degenerate more or less 
into systematic lectures, of which the student has already 
too many, and they lead to the neglect of the bedside 
instruction. Let the boards require a certificate of hospital 
attendance together with clinical instruction—say twelve 
months in clinical surgery and the same in clinical medicine, 
which would imply four winter sessions, or three winter and 
two summer sessions of clinical hospital instruction ; the certi- 
ficate to bear that the student has received instruction at the 
bedside for that period during not less than two or three daysa 
week, and to be signed by the physicians and surgeons re- 
spectively. The number of pupils accompanying each phy- 
sician or surgeon at his visit ought to be limited. Besides the 
unseemliness of a crowd in a ward, it interferes with the utility 
of the visit and the teaching. Different groups might accom- 
pany each of the physicians or surgeons on alternate days, 
visiting the same wards twice a week. But these and other 
matters of detail would have to be arranged by the physicians 
and surgeons according to the number of the pupils and other 
circumstances, Also, the medical and the surgical visit should be 
made at different hours, one following the other; not, as at 
present in some hospitals, simultaneously; so that the pupils 
who desired might attend both. 

We commend the subject of hospital attendance and instruc- 
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hospital teachers, None demands it more, and in no direction 
are the efforts of the Council for the improvement of medical 
education more likely to meet with the approbation of the pro- 
fession, 


Tue letters which we publish to-day concerning the affairs 
of the British Medical Association present matter which cer- 
tainly calls very urgently for the consideration of all the mem- 
bers of that body, and will, we cannot doubt, receive their 
earnest attention. The fact that of the whole annual subscrip- 
tion not more than two shillings in the pound are devoted to the 
general purposes of the Association, while the remaining nine- 
tenths are absorbed in keeping on its legs a weekly journal of 
a very inferior order, is of itself sufficient to demonstrate the 
necessity of reconsidering a system leading after many years to 
such a result. It cannot be doubted that a very large number 
of medical men are prevented from joining the Association by 
the knowledge that their money will not be applied to any of 
the useful purposes which such an Association might well con- 
template. We have already indicated some of these purposes. 
With a working income of over two thousand pounds, this 
Association might render the most important services to the 
profession. A parliamentary committee, having the paid ser- 
vices of an efficient legal officer whom it was able to properly 
remunerate, and possessing the funds necessary to organize 
parliamentary action on the requisite scale when any of the 
numerous Bills affecting medical interests are under discussion 
in either House, could of itself confer immense boons on the pro- 
fession. A fund from which annual grants should be made in 
fartherance of scientific inquiries and researches ; a disposable 
sum for grants to medical men attacked by pettifogging lawyers, 
or unjustly persecuted by ignorant and discontented patients ; 
a reserve fund for general purposes,—might all be easily fur- 
nished from the splendid annual revenue of the Association. 
None of these purposes are attained under the present régime, 
nor are they likely to be while membership is made conditional 
on the useless expenditure of an immense sum in paper and 
print. How much might have been done had the £50,000 sub- 
scribed to this Association been applied to its natural objects, 
such as we have indicated ! At least thereshould be an option; 
and without doubt the members should have an opportunity 
of voting on this question. A member of the Association who 
addresses our readers this week offers to bear the expense of 
the poll if the result be in favour of the status quo, and thus 
removes the last objection to this method of gathering opinions. 
The letters of ‘* Adsum” and of Mr, R. B, Carrer and Dr. 
Bree, defining the particular ways in which the improved 
organization might be made, are worthy of particular attention. 
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Tue quondam LZclair, of hapless memory, is about to be 
given to the ship-breakers. The history of this ill-fated ship 
forms one of the most instructive chapters of naval hygiene. 
She was a steam sloop, and was first commissioned in August, 
1844, Her crew consisted of 140 officers and men. She re- 
mained on the Home station until the beginning of November, 


when she was sent to the African Coast. With the exception 
of a visit to Sierra Leone, when an extra complement of Kroo- 
men and liberated Africans, numbering forty men, were taken 
on board, the ship was almost always off Sherboro from the 
18th of Jamtary to the 4th of July. She passed 130 days there 
blockading the eastern outlet of the passage at Shebar, and 
during that time she lost altogether ten officers and men from 
fever, besides one man from drowning. The ship lay chiefly 
in filthy-looking water, containing all the washings of the rivers 
and mangroves, and the evils of her position were intensified 
by the errors of her construction. The hatchways of the dif- 
ferent decks were not, with one exception, constructed in the 
same lines, hence a satisfactory ventilation of the between- 
decks, particularly forwards, was impossible, The crew, more- 
over, were much and needlessly exposed to the miasmata of the 
coast and to broken weather on boat expeditions, and eight of 
the deaths from fever appear to have been consequent upon 
these expeditions, The practice of sending boats on detached 
expeditions on the African Coast has now wisely been aban- 
doned. 


The crew of the Zina, when surveying off Sherboro in 1857, 
suffered from yellow fever. The records of three post-mortem 
examinations of cases of fever on board the Hclair, while off 

this island, note some very little short of black 
vomit. On the 5th of July the ship went into Sierra Leone, 
and remained there until the 23rd. The crew were permitted 
to have leave, and indulged in much dissipation. A party 
assisted in cleaning the hold of the Albert iron steam-ship, 
which was in a most foul condition, and did not appear to 
have been cleansed since the Niger expedition. Four days 
before the Eclair left Sierra Leone fever again appeared amongst 
the crew, and the subsequent history of this outbreak leaves 
no doubt that the malady was the dreaded yellow fever. Four 
men were attacked before the ship left Sierra Leone, and three 
others were seized during July. Six of the seven men first 
seized had slept on shore. In August fifteen cases of fever 
occurred ; and on the 2ist of that month, after the vessel had 
been refused pratique at Goree, she put in to Boa Vista. There 
the sick were removed to the shore, and different members of 
the crew mixed freely with the population. The disease, how- 
ever, still spread amongst the men. Sixty persons were at- 
tacked while the ship remained at Boa Vista, and of these 
thirty-four eventually died. On the 12th of September, there 
being no abatement in the fever, the crew were re-embarked, 
and the ship sailed for England, reaching the Motherbank on 
the 28th. Daring the passage no less than forty-one additional 
cases of fever occurred. The pilot who brought the ship into 
port also contracted the disease and died, and the succession 
of cases did not cease until early in October. From leaving 
Sierra Leone on the 24th of July to the termination of the out- 
break in England in October, one hundred and thirty-one of 
the crew were seized with fever, and sixty-three died. 

Unhappily the history of the outbreak does not end with 
the ship. The fever was introduced by the crew amongst the 
population of Boa Vista, and caused frightful losses, Ten per 
cent. of the inhabitants were carried off by this terrible visitation. 
Blame has been attached to the medical officers of the Zclair 
for the non-recognition of the malignant nature and contagious- 
ness of the fever amongst the crew, and the consequent absence 
of those precautions which, as events proved, were necessary 
for the preservation of the population of Boa Vista from infec- 
tion. If they erred, they paid for the error with their lives. 
The history of medicine shows no greater devotedness to duty 
and science than the self-sacrifice of the medical men of the 
Eclair and their successors during the prevalence of the 
fever. Both the medical officers of the ship broke down 
under their arduous duties, sickened of the fever, and died. 
At Boa Vista, Dr. M‘Clure, proceeding to England on promo- 
tion, volunteered his services to the crew unconditionally. He 
also presently sickened and died. Mr, Sidney Bernard, who 
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succeeded Dr. M‘Clure, also died from the fever. When the 
ship reached these shores there was no lack of medical volun- 
teers, and two of these, Dr. J. G. Stewart and Dr. Rogers, 
barely escaped from their self-sought duties with life. 

The Leclair was subsequently commissioned under a new 
name—the Rosamond. The history of the ship under her new 
designation shows that she was essentially foul—a true pest 
ship. A year or two after the terrible outbreak of yellow fever 
amongst her crew in 1545, the disease again appeared on board. 
In 1852, while on the West India station, she proved to 
be extremely sickly; and when in the Baltic in 1854, Dr. 
Milroy states that she ‘‘ was infested more than any other ship 
of the fleet with low fever and other zymotic maladies; and 
her daily sick-rate averaged the enormous proportion of eight 
per cent. of her crew throughout the whole period.” The only 
fitting destination of such a ship is the breaker’s yard. 


ACTIVE AND PASSIVE WORK. 

Tr was charged as a defect in medical education by no less 
eminent an authority than the present Archbishop of York, in 
an address which he delivered at a metropolitan school of 
medicine in the summer, that it provided for the student too 
large a share of passive work and too little active work ; that 
it kept the student for too many hours in the position of 
a listener, and exercised him too little in the capacity of ques- 
tioner or respondent. He stated justly that there is a limit to 
the receptivity of the mind ; and after listening for a period, 
even ordinary intelligence requires to be permitted to alter its 
mode of action—to cease from listening and quietly pondering ; 
and it becomes then an actual relaxation to change the form of 
mental exercise. Thus the relief afforded by a mixed tutorial 
system is very great. For a man who has been fixed to a seat 
receiving a continuous stream of information it is not only a 
great benefit to be called upon to inspect his mind and see how 
much he retains of what he has just heard, but it is a great 
relief to be able to cease from the strain of fixed attention, and 
to exercise other mental powers—as analysis, expression, or 
deduction. The substitution of such a mixed tutorial system 
for continuous lecturing would be very easy in a great number 
of cases, and very beneficial, After ten minutes’ teaching let 
the lecturer stop and ask a few questions. He will then keep 
alive the interest of the students—make them more attentive, 
and also more retentive. Let him give out at the end of each 
lecture the subject of his next, and the text-book or authorities 
which he recommends to be consulted on that subject. His 
best students will read it up ; his lecture will be more profit- 
able to minds already partly prepared, his criticisms more intel- 
ligible, and his views more clearly appreciated. He will soon 
know, too, where to apply for good answers, and where for 
bad ones, both of which it is well to elicit, 


THE EX.SURGEON.GENERAL OF THE FEDERAL 
ARMY. 

Tue recent advices from New York have brought the painful 
and unlooked-for intelligence that Dr. Hammond, the late 
Surgeon-General of the Federal Army, has been cashiered and 
declared incapable of serving again in any public capacity. The 
report of the Judge Advocate-General sets forth the findings 
of the court-martial, the proceedings of which occupied many 
weeks, They are to the effect that the accused ordered the 
purveyors to purchase supplies of inferior quality, well knowing 
them to be such, and to purchase articles at exorbitant prices, 
with corrupt intent to aid in defrauding the Government, and 
that he ordered the purchase of “ additional large supplies,” 
“‘corruptly,” and “‘ with intent to aid” certain persons “ fraudu- 
lently to realize large gains thereon,” and impute much more 
than a mere technica! overstepping of the limits of the enact- 
ment of April 16th, 1862. They convict him of official cor- 
ruption, abuse of power, and a gross breach of public trust. 


This spoliation, moreover, it is affirmed, was in part accom- 
plished by the purchase of inferior medical supplies and stores, 
thus compromising the health and comfort, and jeopardizing 
the lives of the sick and wounded soldiers suffering in the hos- 
pitals and upon the battle-fields of the country — soldiers 
solemnly committed to the shelter and sympathies of the office 
held by the accused. 

The Judge Advocate-General remarks in his report, that 
“the trial, which lasted nearly four months, was one of the 
most patient and thorough that has ever occurred in our mili- 
tary history; and the accused had throughout the assistance of 
eminent and able counsel in conducting his defence. The Court, 
which was composed of nine general officers, at the close of this 
prolonged investigation, declared him guilty of the charges 
preferred, and awarded the punishment which, in their judg- 
ment, was in accordance with the nature and degree of the 
offences committed ; and a careful examination of the record 
leaves no room for doubt as to the validity of the proceedings, 
or the justness of the findings and sentence.” 

The following is the order of the President confirming the 


findings, and sentence of the 


Dr. Hammond has written to the New York Herald a letter 
on the subject, of which the following is a copy :— 
“Washington, D.C., Aug. 22nd, 1864. 


The has read in the General Hole on 
this 


itu 


ECHOES FROM INDIA. 


of improving the service, robs it of the advantages it possessed, 
which has produced a profound impression on the officers of 
that service, and must, we think, also be deeply’ felt by the 
whole profession. Asa matter of money, this warrant cuts off 
some £36,000 per annum from the pay of our brethren in India. 
The medical officers of all grades and periods of service com- 
plain bitterly of the wrongs inflicted upon them. These com- 
plaints are echoed by the Indian press universally. The Friend 
of India, the Times of India, the Bengal Hurkaru, the Delhi 
Gazette, the Bombay Saturday Review, and indeed every one 
of the Indian journals, in analyzing the warrant and comment. 
ing on the letters of their medical correspondents, do ample 
justice to the hardship of their case, and denounce the exceed- 
ing injustice with which they have been treated. The follow- 
ing pregnant sentences are from the Bengal Hurkaru. Unfor- 
tunately they convey a sharp reproof to many of our students 


sentence in this case :— 
“The record, proceedings, 
Court in the coms a 
that Brigadier-General William 
of the United States Army, be dismissed —— and be for 
ever disqualified ——— any office of honour, profit, or 
the United States. 
| “Aug. 18th, 1864,” ** A, LINCOLy. 
rom the order of the President appended, 
ssed the army and prohibited from ever 
e United States, 
has no idea that he will lose one friend 
Administration ; but his good name is 
ly as regards those who know him, but 
as he is furnished with a copy of the 
| findings and sentence of the Court, he will present to the public 
| a brief history of the facts leading to his arrest and trial, a re- 
| ows record in his case, and some commentaries on the 
| report of the Judge Advocate-General. With these he will be 
| content to submit to the judgment of the world as to how far 
j be has been guilty of the offences charged, and how far he has : 
been the victim of conspiracy, false swearing, and a malignant 
abuse of official power. “Wi1am A, Hammon,” 
PE. Be Tue bitter disappointment and deep indignation of the 
Indian medical service at the injustice of Sir Charles Wood’s 
warrant is no temporary or evanescent feeling. There is a 
| degree of cruelty in the act which, under a specious pretence 
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who have lately bartered their birthright and accepted the 
hill 


** We are asked for advice as to what course ought to be 
adopted by the medical service to obtain redress for the 
inflicted by the warraat,-and to procure its abrogation. 1 
medical service is a military service, subject to discipline, 
bound to obey, and has therefore no power of redress within 
itself ; but its battle will be fought, as it has heretofore been 
nobly fought and is still being fought, by the medical schools 
of England, by the high-minded professors who teach in them, 
by the independent profession at home, and by the mass of 

oung men about to enter upon a medical career. These forces 
joe long been arrayed against his Royal Highness George 
Duke of Cambridge and the Horse Guards, and they will now 
pick up Sir Charles Wood’s gauntlet, and tight the good fight— 
and the successful fight too—for their much-wronged brethren 
in the British armies, That is the quarter from which succour 
There will be some delay, but the end 

sure.” 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


MEETING AT BATH (Sept. To 23rd). 


Tue meeting of the Association last year at Newcastle was 
acknowledged to have been one of the most successful that had 
taken place for some years ; but, however numerously attended, 
in point of numbers it has been exceeded by that held in 
Bath this year. The presidency of Sir Charles Lyell, and 
the presence of such men as Dr. Livingstone, Bishop Colenso, 
and others, to some extent induced many to attend who might 
otherwise have been absent. The interest taken in many of 
the subjects brought before the different sections by ladies— 
some of whom, in that of Physiology especially, were seen to be 
taking copious notes—shows that the thirst for knowledge in 
the gentler sex is certainly on the increase, Contributions to, 
we may say, all the sections were frequent from members of 


our profession ; and the number and variety of subjects and of | i 


papers brought before that devoted to physiology afford evidence 
not only of the yearly increasing prosperity of this branch of 
science, but of the necessity for creating it a distinct section 
instead of allowing it to remain a mere sub-section. We trust 
that that will be brought about ere long, 

‘The Present State of the Dietary Question” formed the 
subject of the address of the president of the Physiological 
section—Dr, Edward Smith, F.R.S. This was considered first 
in its practical aspect in public and private dietaries, and next 
in its scientific aspect. After adverting to the great number 
of Poor-law dietaries in operation in England and Wales, owing 
to the want of superintendence by some competent medical 
officer, he proceeded to describe a movement which has of late 
years been introduced with respect to the nature and quality 
of the diet and the mode of preparation, particularly referring 
to the arrangements of the army, which he said were as varied 
and economical as those which existed in a private family. He 
went at length into the question of the dietaries of gaols and 
convict prisons, and of hospitals and schools. He especially 
alluded to the insufficient diet provided at many cheap educa- 
tional establishments at a period of life when the greatest 
attention to proper nourishment was required. He referred 
to the Banting system, which he said was a matter of private 
taste, but would be an evil to the nation, both bodily and 
mentally, if the system of reduction were to become at all 
general, On analyzing the nutritive qualities of the different 
kinds of food, he censured the practice, so common amongst 
farmers, of feeding their pigs with milk rather than sell it at a 
low price. 


sure he was speaking the sentiment, not only of everyone in 
the room, but of every intelligent person in the country, when 
he said that this question of human food was, of all scientific 
inquiries, the most important. He moved that the address be 

ted, and that steps be taken to draw the attention of the 

vernment to it. Sir John Richardson said he had just come 
from a Government hospital, where they had a professed cook 
at £70 a year salary; and although there was some demur 
when it was first proposed, the result was a clear saving of 


with our increased of minute ana- 
tom e triceps or thyro-arytenoid muscles. 

in which Professor Bennett of Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Hayden of Dublin, Dr. Turner, the President, and 
Dr. Crisp took part. 


. Turner read a paper ‘‘ On a Supplementary System of 
Nutrient Arteries for the Lungs.” 


slender, thread-like ee yet po to the lung, some in front 
of its root, others behind, others between the layers of the 
ligamentum latum ae. Some of these arteries were dis- 


enced by states or by other actions of the nervous system. The 
nature of the nervous action concerned in perception cannot 


papers of interest were read by Dr. Miller 
‘*On the Analysis of a Hot Spring, containing Lithium and 
Cesium, in Wheal Cliffard;’ ‘‘On the Cohesion Figures of 
Liquids,” by Mr. C. Tomlinson ; ‘‘On an Easy Mode of Mea- 
suring Heights,” by Mr. M. Moggridge ; “* First S to 
the Domestication of Animals,” by Mr. Francis ton; “On 
the Turcoman Tribes of Central Asia,” by M. Vambery ; ‘‘On 
the Ethnology of the Iranian Race,” by M. de Khanikof ;” 
** On Revolving Sails,” by Capt. Wheatley, R.M.; and ‘‘Sta- 
tistics of Crime and Criminals,” by Mr. Saunders, the Recorder 
of Bath. The object of this last paper was to prove that the 
general belief that the nation was deluged with hardened 
criminals was founded upon a fallacy, that crimes and cri- 
minals had not really increased, and that with reference to 
both this country was never in a more satisfactory condition 
than at the present time. This was supported by evidence of 
read On the Developmen 
. Cobbold, F. a t 
and Migrations of the Butozoa.” "This detailed the results of an 
extensive series of experiments sanctioned by the General Com- 
mittee at the Cambridge meeting in 1862. a 
the facts which his curious investigations had elicited. 
parasites employed were either flukes, tapeworms, round worms, 
were goats, eys, 
and The data furnished by these 
experiments demonstrated the possibility of checking, if not 
destroying, the echinococcus endemic of Ice- 
An interesting discussion followed. 


a 
with a comparati 

and Monkeys.” This was followed by another paper giving the 
** Special Points of Difference between the nx of the Negro 
and that of the White Man,” by Dr. Gibb. ing the read- 
ing and discussion upon these two papers, the large room de- 


| 
£100 a year. ' 

Following the President's address was a paper by the Rev. 
J. Slatter ‘‘On the Dietary of the Agricultural Poor.” 

the Glottis.” These he showed to vary from an isocel: yrs 2x 
lateral, or right-angled triangle, to a lozenge or barrel, ci » : 
oblong, lanceolate, elliptic, pyriform, arched, and linear form. 
The commonest of these wae the first, He referred to some 
| other and rarer forms. All these he endeavoured to explain in 

pleura. It was formed by the junction of the pericardiac, 
and of internal mammary 
artery with each other, and with numerous fine branches from 
the trunks of the intercostal arteries. From it a number of ; 
beneath the pulmonic pleura., Through the agency of this 
vessels of the lung and the arteries which supply the wall 
of the chest with blood 

A paper “ On the Action of the Nervous Tissue concerned in 
Perception” was read from Mr. W. E. C. Nourse, In this | 
== author endeavoured to show how the perceptive 

ions of the nervous tissue were influenced by mechanical, 

chemical, and chemico-vital alterations in the blood, and a few 

nstances were named in which the same functions were influ- 

| 

ye explained. 

| In the same section as the foregoing (Zoology), Dr. Crisp re 

A long and animated discussion ensued, in which the chief 
speakers were Professors Rolleston and Acland, of Oxford ; Sir 

John Richardson; the Bishop of Bath and Wells; and Dr. . 

Hayden, of Dublin. The importance of the subject was re- . 

cognised by all; and Professor Acland observed that he was | 
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( 
In other sections the following 


“On the Increasing 


gkin ; ‘* On the Early Migrations 
; ** On a Mode of ining 


ties in A 


suburbs of a crowded city. 
the ‘* Mortality of the City of Bath” was 
. Gore. This excited a sup- 
kes, Mr. Gore 
r. Purdy, and 


statement 
by Mr. 


. Farr, Dr. Symonds, Colonel 
Dr. Tunstall, Mr. Tite, MP., 


dilution of the blood, by the activity of the oxygen, 
tn or from the of which 
combination. All these were separately considered. 

Dr. Gibb read a note ‘“‘On the Action of the Bromides of 
with the view of treating gout and rheumatism of the 
and neck ; the second he had found to relieve impaired nervous 


Dr. Goodman read a paper ‘‘ On the Functions of the Liver,” 
in which he drew attention to the fact that the purification of 
the blood by excretion was not the only function of the liver, 
but that it also a purifying action upon the food and soluble 
substances before passing into the blood and after the separa- 
tion of the bile. 

Dr. L. T. A. Carter followed with a “On the Lym- 
phatica in the Liver of Man and the Pig,” in which he ex- 
plained and illustrated by drawings the extent of penetration 
pre i 


valves in the abdominal veins of many animals he 

most important ; he had pointed them out in his work on the 
Spleen, and elsewhere, both in man and ani The mesen- 
teric veins of the reindeer he showed to contain forty-two pairs 
of valves ; and he described them for the first time in various 
other animals, 


= 
voted to the section was literally crammed with ladies and Me. 3.0. 
gentlemen, who appeared to take considerable interest in the | and “‘ The Temperature and Rain-fall of Bath,” by the Rev. L. 
subjects treated. Jenyns, were two papers of great value in Section A. In the 

In the Physiological Section, on the second day, was read | first it was stated, that it always happened that while we had 
an elaborate and carefully drawn ga me on Muscular Irri- | a very heavy rain-fall during many continuous periods in one 
tability, by Dr. Michael Foster, jun. The President said itdid not | district, we had drought in another, and thus the general 
contain, nor was it expected to contain, any new matter. The | average was maintained. The second paper was of especial 
intention was merely to put before the Association, by request, | interest, as Bath is much resorted to by invalids, not merely 
the information already attained as clearly as possible; and he | for the sake of its medicinal waters, but also from its affording 
Oe on ee A paper was read | a mild winter residence, 
by r. T. 8. Prideanx ‘On the Functions of the Cerebellum,” Mr. A. B. Middleton read a paper ‘‘On the Sanitary Sta- 

tistics of Salisbury ;” and Dr. J. A. Symonds, “‘ On the Sani- 
Purulent Discharges ;” and entered into the particulars of the | tary Statistics of Clifton.” Clifton has been ted as 
case of a coachman suffering from an enlargement of the knee- | having a oe = but Br. Symonds 
joint where the blue pigment was present in the serous dis- | showed that it was y not so, and that it was unfair to 
charge. He was satisfied by the chemical tests he had applied | associate the watering-place of Clifton with such districts as 
that if web indigo iteelf, the matter was of enaeily auslogeus he referred to in his paper. The numerical death-rate of a 
>. watering-place, he observed, should neither be complicated 

. Thurnam read a ** On the Obliteration of the | with the mortality in distant rural retreats, nor burdened with 
Sutures in one Class of loans British Skulls.” A com- | that of the sickly 
parison of a number of skulls showed that the elongated form {iz oO 
was usually coincident with the early obliteration of the sutures ; | read 1 
but whether the two things were in any way connected, it was Eoceton? I 
impossible to say. He described an ancient British skull found M. 
at Charlcomb, near Bath, with a transverse depression, which, | other gentlemen. 
he believed, was due to the wearing of a particular description wes of 
ef 00 fallen the Glacial Drifts in the Shetland Islands.” In the course of exa- 

mination of these drifts, Mr. Peach had found limpet, peri- 

_ vy, giving the results of some experiments he , winkle, and other shells, in the glacial drifts that were 200 
feet above the present level of the sea. 

men and three thy women were selected ; **The Combination of Food in the Meals of the 
was that in the men the temperature varied be- | Classes” formed the subject of a paper by Dr. Edwai 

994°, that of the women being between 97]° | and as a topic of this kind is of general interest the 

considered the early opinion of Aristotle corvect, | crowded as usual, and an animated discussion took 

Po ep ep hfe ee The Pre- | which Prof. Bennett, Dr. Crisp, the Bishop of Bath 

t (Dr. Edward Smith) observed that whatever difference | Prof. Wanklyn, Dr. Falconer, Prof. Rolleston, Mr. 
of opinion there might be with respect to the accuracy of the | and others took part. The author at the outset di 
author’s conclusions, all would agree, he was sure, that if men | subject bus pone, 
were more warm-bodied than women, women were the more tone peels 5 and further subdivided former 
Ww those fed at the farm, and those who took their meal 
—the former of whom were well fed, and the latte 

© Inner South Africa,” by | After describing the meals of labourers at farm- houses 

be Ison ; ‘‘ On the Growth of Desert in | English counties, and in Wales, Scotland, and I 
Morocco,” by Dr. Thomas Hod| described the meals of the farm-labourers and thei 
of Man,” by Mr. John Crawfo and of what they consisted. The amount of information con- 
the Velocity of Sound,” by Dr. Stevelly ; ** Notace of the Phy- | tained in this elaborate communication, together with all the 
sical Aspect of the Sun,” by Prof. ape **On the Direct | numerous and varied details, showed that great labour had 
Conversion of Acetic Acid into or Caproic Acids,” by | been bestowed upon the subject by the author. 

Mr. A. R. Catton ; “ Description of an Apparatus for Estima- A somewhat kindred subject, in which some important 
Organic the Paleticn ot Tires te tke questions were subsequently raised in connexion with ventila- 
by Mr. Stewart Cl **On the Pollution of Rivers by the | tion, was brought forward by Dr. B. W. Richardson—namely, 
Sewage of Towns,” by Dr. Stevenson Macadam; ‘On the | ‘‘ The Inhalation of Oxygen Gas,” This was ery = 
Utilization of Sewage,” by Dr. Henry Bird (this was a long | to a paper which he had laid before the Association at Oxf 
and highly important paper, and excited considerable discus- | The statement that the inhalation of oxygen acted as a 
sion, in which a number of gentlemen took part, including Dr. | narcotic poison was incorrect. The indioune of oxygen in in- 
Gilbert, Mr. Tite, M.P., the Dean of York, Prof. Williamson, | halation, he said, was modified by dilution of the oxygen, by 
and Prof. Bennett) ; ‘‘ On the Prismatic Formation of Ice,” by 
the Rev. G. F. Browne (the same gentleman also read a 
on the ‘‘ Formation and Condition of the Ice in certain = 
losgian Jura, Dauphiny and Savoy”); and 
f Europeans in India,” by Mr. S. Brown. 
Pay **On Cranial Deformities ;” and 
described a peculiar form of head, in which the frontal emi- 
nences were completely absent, and, in consequence, the fore- wer. 
cave, e head a to form termed Trigono- 
cephalous by Welker. mode of production of this form 
of head was discussed ; and the conclusion was drawn that it 
was due to a fusion of the two centres of ossification of the 
frontal bone, and consequent premature obliteration of the 
forte tributed by Dr. R. On the M 
per was con easure- 
ment of the Head Weight of the to of 
of which the author is the physician, The forms of dis- 
order were given under eight heads, at ages in decennial | the subject of a paper by Dr. Edwards Crisp. Previous to his 
periods, The average measurements and weights of the body of She vein 
and cerebro-spinal organs were also given. The weight of the | the subject had been unnoticed. The physiological import 
as a general » cerebral hemisphere is larger 
the might. The greatest inequalities in the hemispheres are 
-observed in epileptics and idiots. The average es ay of the | 
-encephalon in the whole number was three ounces and a quarter | 
more in males than in females, 
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A Short paper was read from Mr. R. Garner u the very 
novel subject of ‘‘ A Vocal Organ in an Aquatic Tasect.” 

On the 19th the following papers were read in the Physiolo- 
Best Method of Estimating the 

utritive Value of Foods and Dietaries,” by the President, Dr. 
Bdward Smith ; ‘‘ Nutritive Elements in the Dietary of the 
Labouring Classes,” also by Dr. Smith ; “‘ The Relative and 
Special Applications of Fat and Sugar as roe Food,” 

Scotch Bar! 


elements in food ; (3) the ni 
hydrogen (reckoned as carbon) in ; (4) the nitrogen and 
carbon in food. After considering the first three, and arriving 
at No. 4, Dr. Smith said it would appear that the most com- 
plete as well as the simplest method of estimation of the nutri- 
tive value of foods is to caleulate the carbon and nitrogen in 
the whole of any food, without reference to the com 
elements which the food may contain, This may be so far 
earried out that the sete greeny of each in any weight of 
food may be calculated ; in the large ameunt of work of 
this kind which he had done for the Government, he had found 
it needfal to construct tables which show at a glance the 
uantity of each element which is found in every weight of 
tood which can enter into a daily and weekly dietary for a 
single person, or for a family, and from such tables the total 
nutritive value of a dietary ee be calculated in a few 
mirutes instead of a few hours, He then proceeded to inquire 
upon what basis dietaries should be calculated. 
In Dr. Hayden’s paper the view was pro that fat, 
an assimilable substance, must be always in the first in- 
stance assimilated, and could under no circumstances be applied 
to the maintenance of animal heat before undergoing the two- 
fold process of constructive and destructive assimilation. 
Amylo-saccharine substances were immediately and directly 
passed off from the blood, and were never assimilated in the 
per acceptation of the term. Of the starch taken as food, 
wever, a certain proportion escaped the converting action of 
the saliva, and was ited in the liver, whence it was 
drawn to supply heat, when the amount of sugar in the food 
recently taken eco to be insufficient, or when the body 
‘Was ex to highly refrigerating influences, 

Mr. rge Frean said that the demand for barley had over- 
taken the supply, and its high price and consequent adultera- 
tion were telling most heavily on all classes, both in town and 
country, in Scotland. He then considered how the supply 
could be obtained, which was chiefly by the cultivation of the 
thousands of acres of land lying waste throughout the country, 
and which would supply barley and milk together. 

A most interesting discussion followed the reading of these 


rs, 

Dr. Cobbold’s paper the author referred to beef and veal 
firstly ; and in one species of cattle he said that a single larva 
existed capable of supplying forty-five thousand eggs—enough 
to poison the whole of Bath. The tapeworms of sheep did not 
appear able to live in the human body. If the poor, he said, 
would only abandon their semi-civilized habit of eating raw 
or half-cooked meat the evil would soon cease altogether, for 
all danger to mankind was averted by cooking the meat at a 

it, 


y 
President said the subject was not inviting, but it had 
been brought forward in a mest interesting instructive 
manner. 


A paper by Dr. Phipson, ‘‘On the Black Stones which fell 
from the Atmosphere at Birmingham in 1858,” was read. On 
analysis, they were found not to be aerolites, but small frag- 
ments of basaltic rock, similar to that which existed a few 
leagues from the town. He believed they had been carried up 
by a waterspout. en by Dr. Phipson was “ On 
the Medicinal Muds of the d of Ischia,” which muds con- 
tained sulphur among other elements. 

The following papers were also read: “On an A 
for the Preservation or Disengagement of Sulphu TO- 
gen, Carbonic Acid, and other Gases ;’ by Mr. Maxwell Lyte. 
“* On the Colouring of Agates ;” by Professor Tennant. “On 
the Detection of Poisons by Dialysis ;’ by Dr. Machattie. 
“*On Certain Points in the Anatomy of the Earthworm ;” by 
Mr. Ray Lankester. ‘‘On the Decay of Species, and the 


Natural Provision for Extending their Duration ;” by Dr. Dau- 
i of Births and Deaths in Ire’ ;” by 
Mr. J. Wilson. ‘ An Account of the Successful Accomplish- 
Transport Salmon Ova to Australia ;” by 
Mr. Thos. Johnson, ‘Some Observations on the Salmonide, 
chiefly relating to their Generative Function ;” by Dr. J 
vy. 
A Mr. Frank Buckland, ‘‘ On the Natural History 
of tue yee.” excited some attention. He referred to the 
failure of spat this year, and also to the sudden death 
unknown causes of whole banks of pearl-bearing oysters 
at Ceylon, which would enormously increase the price of r 
He exhibited tiles, stones, bits of ry and g on which 
had assembled themselves, like grapes, in bunches. 
Mr. John Crawford read a paper «On Human Hybrids, or 


Sir William Logan read a in the Geological Section on 
Organic Remains in tho Lectation Retin of Canada, which 
were now earliest marks of organic life yet discovered on 
the globe. rocks are below the Lower Silurian, and 
cover an immense tract of country north of the river St. Law- 


but he was inclined to believe they were so, knowing the care 
with which Sir William Logan had always conducted his re- 
searches, Professor Rupert Jones, a high authority on the 
subject, believed them to be foraminiferx ; Mr. Salter thought 
they were not. 

An interesting and elaborate report on the Nitrite of Amyle 
was read by Dr. B. W. Richardson, wherein he showed this 
agent to be one of the most powerful known, not unlike 
woorara in some of a He was requested to con- 
tinue his researches experiments upon the subject, and a 

t of money was recommended for the purpose of aiding 
Fim in carrying this out. ; 

Dr. Dickson read a paper in which he described the various 
theories propounded with reference to the formation of cells 
and the maintenance of the nucleus of cells. He took the 
ground that every individual molecule was endowed with life, 
and consisted of double actions, positive and negative ; and he 
explained the process of impregnation by supposing that the 

inal and inal atoms contained respectively the posi- 
exist in union in order to 
° discussion ensued, in which the President, Dr. Edward 
Smith, Professor Bennett, Dr. Crisp, Dr. Harley, the Rev. J. 
Croome, and Dr. Richardson took part. 

Dr. John Davy contributed ‘Some Observations on the 
Horse-Chesnut, its Composition and Uses.” He thought, as 
the tree was cultivated y in many places, that it would 
be a desideratum that its products, now commonly allowed to 
waste, should be brought into use, especially its fruit. 

Papers were read by Dr. Cobbold on ‘‘ Vegetables and Fruit,” 
and also on ‘‘ Water as a source of Entozoa.” He had no doubt 
that entozoa were introduced with vegetable food, and referred 
to various vegetables containing them. Unripe fruit contained 
none, All decomposing animal and matter sustained 
entozoa. 

‘* On the Hour of Death in Acute and Chronic Diseases” was 
the subject of a paper by Mr. Alfred Haviland. He had col- 
lected over five thousand cases with the hour of death and 
other circumstances recorded, which he had tabulated and ex- 
hibited on a chart. He showed that in a thousand cases 
of death in children under five years of age the periods of 
greatest mortality took place between one and eight a.m. An 
extraordinary depression took place in the succeeding hours, 
between nine and twelve P.M. ¢ tables on the chart proved 
the excessive mortality in the early hours of the morning, when 
the powers of life were at their lowest ebb, and, strange to say, 
when the —— was most cared for. - 

“ The Physiological Effects of Tobacco” were considered in 
a lengthy paper by Dr. B. W. Richardson. He spoke of the 

the combustion of tobacco, the physical properties 
variations in the different kinds of 


this communication was to show that the opinion generally 
entertained, that the largest animals in the same family have 
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as an Article of Diet,” by Mr. George Frean ; ‘The Alimentary 
Character of Nitrogen Gas,” by Mr. Francis Barham ; ‘‘ Meat 
as a Source of Entozoa,” by Dr. T. 8, Cobbold ; ** On the Lentil 
as an Article of Food, and its Use from the Earliest Historical 
Time,” by Mr. C. G. Monteith. 
In Dr. Smith’s first paper he pointed out that there were 
four methods in use in estimating the nutritive value of foods : 
(1) the weight of the food ; (2) the nitrogenous and carboni- ee 
| rence, The name given to the supposed foraminifer is Loozoon 
Canadense, and was represented in various — diagrams as it 
| appeared under the microscope. Sir Charles Lyell at first had 
| some doubts as to the specimens representing remains at all, 
tobacco, physiological effects of the compounds named in the 
foregoing, the mode of smoking, and the effects of moderate 
and immoderate smoking on the organs of the body. 

This was followed by a paper from Dr. Crisp, ‘‘ On the Size 
| of the Blood-Corpuscles in relation to the Size of the Animal, 
its anization, and powers of Endurance.” The object of 
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in many instances. 
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» Papers, space pe 
g:— “The Aspect 
sole communication before 


“On the Production of Cold by the Expansion of 
Mr. A. C. Kirke; ‘‘ Account of the Mode adepeed ah 
; “*On the Disposal own Sewage,” by The 
from Gibralta ,” by Professor 
| African Swifts and Swallows,” 


Mr. R. F. 


"by the Dec de ; On Otoolites,” by Mr. 
Men of Jesso,” by Mr. W. 


At the meeting, held on the 21st inst. , it 
was announced that t tna of the Association would 
be held at Birmin under the presidency of Professor 
John Phillips, of Oxford. 


exhibited by 


Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSUCIATION AND 
ITS WEEKLY PRINT. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancer, 

Srm,—In consequence, I suppose, of the proposition I made 
in Tae Lancer of the 27th ult. to form a Medical Association 
which should not be encumbered with what you have justly 
termed a “ third-rate” weekly journal, the Editor has made 
me the subject of some uncalled-for and impertinent remarks in 
his last issue, which has been kindly sent to me by a friend. 
He says, in the first place, that my letter was refused insertion 
on account of the ‘‘ unbecoming violence of its language.” I 


announced its reception, and took mo farther notice of 
letter which he is pleased to cal) a note (it would have 
the best of a column) was u 
the biased opinion of 


as they do. As one of 


are still 

It may interest your readers to know that the fund to defray 
Mr. Peat’s costs in the action, Candler v. Peat, on oe pe 
reach more than half the lawyer's bill. Ia this as it should be 
At all events such a thing could not occur were the subscri 
tions of the British Medical Association devoted to objects li 
such a miserable production as their present Journal 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Cc. R. Brees, M.D., 


Senior Physician to the Essex and Colchester Hospital. 
P.S.— Will the gentleman whose name I am not at li to 
mention, but who called upon me at the board-room of the 


oe. his 1 a Cambridge, state his grievance in respect of 
ournal 


Sept. 1864. 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 

Sir,—Your leading article of the 10th inst., in which you 
cite my letter in evidence of the injury done to the British 
Medical Association by its Journal, has induced me to cast 
into shape, and to lay before you, some suggestions that have 
lorg been floating in my own mind. 

I think the Association could do few that would be 
more useful than to maintain a oe journal of high class, 
addressed to the educated public, and intended to influence 
public opinion upon the numerous questions on which medical 

itioners have peculiar facilities for forming sound j 
ments, Such a journal should discuss social topics from 
point of view of a highly educated physician or surgeon. 

Of topics that reqnire such treatment numbers at once sug- 

themselves. The mutual relations between doctors and 


should gain immensely, if our matured opinions on these and 

kindred subjects could be brought before the reading public in 

a journal written and conducted in a manner that should place 

it on a level with the existing first-class quarterlies. 

anda 
possessing unquestionable li ability. It would 

Or'cceantch thes be chee only select and judge amongst the 

works of others ; and that he should never write in his own 
The contributors should be liberally paid ; all articles 


can only answer to this that it is manifestly untrue, Had the | publi 


language of the letter been as described it would have been the 
duty of the Editor to leave out any part to which he objected, 
or have written to me upon the subject, or have noticed the 
fact in his answers to correspondents. Instead of this he 


Tar Laxcer,] 
the largest blood- 
The ti 
exhibited ia OD. ted Sph 
Dr. J. Hughes Bennett exhibited a ygmograph—a port- 
able clockwork apparatus for measuring and a : 
tions. The instrument marked the and rapidity of each | I admit, worded strongly, because | felt that had it been written 
beat of the by means ofa sted pen. The invention was 
that of M. b it would have excited as 
The old Welsh Mistletoe Cure for St. Vitus’s Dance was | the original members of the Society | felt that such partial ° 
ty treatment was not worthy of the editor of the publication of so 
** The Poisoned Arrows of Sa en” formed the subject | important a Society as the British Medical Association, and I 
of a by Masley, by epecimens of withdrew my name accordingly. As to ‘‘rash statements” 
The Rev. W. Tristram read papers in succession ‘‘ On a Bone | simple impertinence, and shall treat them with indi and 
Breccia with Flints, found in the Lebanon ;” “‘On the Forma-| contempt. _ i 
f the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea ;” “A Notice of Sao veen sepeuse ae members of the profession the 
Ge necessity of uniting to form an Association which shall combine 
Sea ;” and “On Geology of Palestine.” He was | science, justice, and chatity, tria juncta in una. We can have 
ed by Dr. Falconer, of London, who read paper “On our and p, or 
and Human Remains in the Gibraltar Caves. a dean, or a mayor to add dignity to our deli such 
yaper ‘* On the Invisible Part of the Moon’s Surface” was therings. Quackery is increasing in impudence, ana actions 
tev. T. Webb. Without offering any positive 
own, he said there was nothing to contravene 
there existed an atmosphere at the back of the 
ith the requirements of vegetable and even 
called attention to the fact that the observa- 
Of the visible hemisphere seemed to lead to the conclusion 
he volcanic character of the moon was not favourable to 
pposition that the moon was inhabited. 
various other interesting, and some of them highly valu- 
ly to mention the follow- 
of Question” 
Physiological Section on 
the last day of the meeting), by Professor Bennett, of Edin- 
burgh ; The Thermal Water of the Cliffard wo 
Mises of Cornwall,” by Mr. Warrington Smyth ; ‘‘On Some | 
| 
ry 18 difierence in its vital constituents north and | 
— of 
thians, 
Hig 
the public, professional remuneration, gratuitous services, hos- 
pital management and epyehecnee, education, fashiorable 
ee quackeries, the position of army and naval surgeons, m:dical 
uld be anonymous, 
| The journal should be published for the Association by a 
house of large connexions, with facilities for pushing its sale. 
It should be supported from the funds of the Association to an 
extent not exceeding one-half of the income derived from 
guinea subscribers (to page and 
members should be at liberty to subscribe only & guinea, 
| in which case they would not receive the journal. One half of 
other purposes ; amongst these might oned the 
wer of « pamphlet of Proceedings, like 
ose of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, yee 
| the the and Branches, wi 
abstracts of important discussions. 
| I throw out this suggestion in bare outline, and with the 
intention of ascertaining the opinion of others upon the subject. 


CORONER’S INQUESTS.° 
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If it be favourably received by yourself and your cor- 
- respondents, I shall be glad to fill up the outline with 
details, to procure estimates of the cost, and to take part 
in an endeavour to obtain the adoption of the scheme by 
the next annual meeting ; or, if necessary, by the next, or the 
nextagain. The existing Journal will fight for its life, like a 
rat in a corner ; and will only be overcome by persevering and 
concerted action on the part of those who, like myself, regard 
it as a mere nuisance, devoted to the expression of unworthy 
sentiments in illiterate and unwarrantable language. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Rosert B, Carrer, F.R.C.S.E 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, Sept. 12th, 1864 


To the Editor of Tus Lancet. 


Srr,—I have long wished to see some active measures taken 
with respect to the British Medical Journal, and I trust the 
question of its being supported in the manner it is at present 
will not now be allowed to remain quiet any longer. 

I am not a member of the Association, nor do I intend to 
subscribe annually a guinea, or whatever may be the amount 
of subscription, so long as nine-tenths of the sum are devoted 
to the maintenance of a journal which is unable to stand upon 
its own merits, I cannot help thinking that many more than 
myself keep aloof from the Association for this reason, who 
would, with myself, most gladly join it if the money subscribed 
beyond what is necessary for working expenses were devoted 
to more worthy objects than at present: such, for instance, as 
those mentioned in the letters and articles that have appeared 
in Tue Lancer on the subject ; Pe vary I think, to the relief 
of decayed members, or the ilies of deceased members in 
needy circumstances. 

I would suggest that there should be no t to form a 
new Association, which would only end in failure; but that 
the present one be reformed in so far as the matter of the 
subscribing se y to ournal, receiving their subscri 
tions to be applied to working expenses &c. of the Aegnilation, 

em take in the British Medical Journal as the 


I shall be glad to be of any possible use in promoti 


romoting the 
solution of the question, and most pleased to join the reformed 
Association. —I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Sept. 1864, ADsUM, 
P.S.—I enclose my name that it may be handed by yon to 
any gentleman who will take steps in the matter, and I will 
give what assistance I can to it. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Str,—Will your waspish contemporary, instead of making 
feeble attacks upon yourself and everyone else who does not 
give undivided allegiance to the editor and his edicts, consent 
to take the opinion of its members as to its value? 

Thus : let a printed slip of paper be sent with a next October 
number of the Journal to each member. Let the slip be folded 
and directed after the manner of the well-known “‘ Medical 
Directory circulars.” To save trouble on all sides, and to in- 
sure the due return of the circulars, let them all be stamped. 
Let the circular consist of two columns: in one column, the 
excellent tions of yourself (Tur Lancer, ante, p. 269) 
and those of Dr. Bree (ibid., p. 251); and in the other, the ex- 
penditure of the Association and cost of its Journal for last 
year. Let the only other contents of the circular be prominent 
directions for each member to draw his pen across the column 
which least agrees with his opinion, and to return the circular 
by first post. Let the circular be addressed to some gentleman 
above suspicion, who will, with two others, consent to act as 
scrutineers. 

If the result should be favourable for the continuance of the 
Journal, I will recoup the Association for the ex in- 
curred, If unfavourable, let a general meeting be called, and 
let sentence of death be passed on the Journal forthwith. 

I challenge the editor and his friends to so crucial a test; 
but I know he will refuse, for, should he assent, Othello would 
lose his occupation. ‘ 

In strict confidence I enclose my card, and remain 

A FRIEND TO THE ASSOCIATION, BUT AN 

Sept. 10th, 1964, Enemy OF THE ‘‘ JouRNAL.” 


P.S,—Should the Editor of the Journal accept my chal- 


lenge, I reserve to myself the right of drawing up the circular 
subject to his approval. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 


Sm,—Your inquiry as to whom the £300 has been paid, 
which is said to have been expended upon contributors for 
articles to the British Medical Journal, attracted the attention 
of the Executive Council at a late meeting in Birmingham, and 
is now undergoing inquiry. The salary which the editor 
receives is £200 per year, and as there is a sub-editor the 
editor can have little to do except to honour the Association 
with his name on the title-page, unless it be a part of his 
duty to write articles for the Journal, You will recollect that 
on his appointment little er nothing was allowed for contri- 
butions, 
editor essential importance of money being provided 
wherewith he might secure the services of ther ph cen 
as contributors in order to render the Journal equal to the 
other medical periodicals, This was ht to be 
and the moment the Journal became free from debt this course 
was adopted, and every penny of the savings of the Associa- 
tion—nay, the funds of the Association have been this year an- 
ticipated—have been placed at the editor’s disposal. But it 
has become evident to any one reading the Journal that if the 
editor wrote anything in it there was little left which would 
require to be paid for; and the inference was either that the 
editor and sub-editor profited y by this sum, or that the 

iends who supply such very interesting important com- 
munications ocihaon received from ‘‘our correspondent” at 
Liverpool and elsewhere. 

The first question which Sir Charles Hastings should answer 
is, whether the contract with the editor did not stipulate that 
he should write articles as well as lend his valuable name to 
the Journal in return for his salary of £200. The almost 
universal understanding is that there was such an en ent, 
either written or otherwise, and if it should prove that it is 
not in writing, and the editor repudiates it, it will be the duty 
of the Association to reconsider their bargain. The next is to 
explain why so large a ion of the £300 which is allowed 
for contributions is paid by the editor to the editor himself 
for his scientific and otherwise learned writings. It was stated 
at the late meeting that the editor not only receives the lion’s 
share, but that his total income from the Association is some- 
thing like double the sum which is stated to be his salary. 
A similar answer is requisite in reference to the sub-editor. 

It would be needless to say that those who supported the 
editor to obtain funds te pay contributors had the good of the 
Journal and not of an individual in view, and are both sur- 
prised and annoyed at this indirect mode of increasing the 
editor’s income. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A 


September, 1864. MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


CORONER’S INQUESTS. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sm,—Yon will render a service to the profession generally by 
drawing attention to the following point, which tells exceed- 
ingly unfairly against all medical men. This will be best. 
illustrated by the accompanying account of a case which oc- 
curred only a few days since :— 

A woman died after labour, having been attended by a 
second medical practitioner, who was called in in consequence 
of some dispute between the friends and the first attendant. 
An inquest was held, upon the distinct plea that the patient’s 
death was owing to the neglect of the first attendant. About 
an hour and a half before the commencement of proceedings he 
received a private note from the coroner's office to say an in- 

uest was to take place. This was the first intimation he had, 

though the later attendant was properly summoned, with a 
physician who was called in. With so short a notice there was 
no possibility of proper defence ; a verdict of ‘‘ Manslaughter 
through neglect” was given against him, Had he not been at 
home at the time, the whole would have occurred without a 
chance of explanation. It is not my intention to remark upon 
the verdict, as that will be sifted before the proper authorities; 
but what I desire is, to direct your attention to so unjust a 
treatment. All must feel indignant that a court of ingeiry 
should not consider it proper to subpcena the person who is in- 
directly accused. 


= = 
a 
a 
| 
would any other periodical, by paying for it? If it is worth 
their support, there can be no doubt it would receive it ; if 
| 
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This is by no means an exceptional case. I once stood in the 
gap, having been called upon by the coroner to assist him in 
case between a medical man and the jury, who would 
found = guilty of that [ 
requi is presence before giving my opinion. inquest 
was adjourned, the his i 


sending for the 


Whether the omission be thoughtlessness cr to save the expense 
of a fee, it acts most injuriously on the medical practitioner, 
and needs but your assistance to rectify, 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. Lond. 
St. Thomas’s-street, Sept. 13th, 1864. 


MILITARY SURGERY OF THE NORTHERN 
AMERICAN ARMIES. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT THE SEAT OF WAR.) 
Tue gigantic dimensions of the civil war, by which the 
American nation has been convulsed during the last four years, 


Tisery 
hospitals occupies the first rank. Not only have within a short 
time numerous 


and the outside lathed and plastered. 
I enclose a g d-plan, 
mond’s work on Hygiene, 


pied from a woodcut in Dr. Ham- 
and from which you will see that 


INT HILL 
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_—— | are t wherever we direct our attention. They have 
berm elagted by the people of this country (I am speaking of 
the Northern States) as a necessity for good as well as for evil. 
If the fighting armies are larger hosts than have ever before 
| been set in motion in modern warfare, if the number of slain 
| and wounded is appalling, we find some consolation in the 
fished the jury. | undeniable fact that the efforts to mitigate the horrors of the 

I know another, in which but for the coroner a ee reer war and to relieve the sufferers are also made on a gigantic 
medical practitioner, and adjourning the inquest for an hour, | 
an unfavourable verdict would have been given against him | 
without a chance of any explanation. } ; 

These cases probably frequently happev. As an inquest is country to meet the requirements of the military service, but 
for the purpose, not of trying a man, but of eliciting the cause , some of these structures surpass in megnitude any hospitals 
of death, the medical attendant who is supposed to have caused | that have ever before been seen in this or any other country, 
the death is the one of all others who should be present. | while the greatest care is taken to provide their inmates with 

everything that may increase their comfort and accelerate their 
restoration to health. The largest military hospital in the 
United States is Mower General Hospital at Chestnut-hill, 
situated on an elevated plain, ten miles from the city of Phila- 
, delphia, in the centre of a eS consisting of a 
| variety of fine landscapes. It is called ‘General Hospital,” 
_—_—————____ because it is intended for the reception of sick and wounded 
| soldiers irrespective of the regiments or corps to which they 
belong, in contradistinction to field and re,imental hospitals. 
| It contains 3400 beds for patients, and more than 400 beds for 
officers, stewards, cooks, &c., and is constructed of wood in a 
simple and pleasing style, the inside being lined with smooth 
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Every ward contains sixty-three beds, and is 150 fee 

2 feet wide ; its height is 14 feet to the eaves, and 19 to th 

‘widges; the roof having a pitch of 5 feet. ili 
D, EK, are used as store-rooms and barracks for 


and engine. 
-house (for holdi 
delinquents) are also The arrangements 
erage, ventilation, supply of water and lighting (with 
™) a in all parts of the building. 
y 


The administration of this vast establishment centres in the 
hands of Army-surgeon Dr. Joseph Hopkinson, who super- 
intended its organization, and through whose energetic and 
able management the hospital has become a model institution 
of its kind, Everyone who has had an ne examining 
its different departments confirms the late 
(Dr. Hammond’s) opinion, that “as a tem ospital it has 
never been could in the completeness of all its arrangements, 
which have been carried out on ascale and with a thoroughness 
worthy of a permanent institution.” 

The medical staff consists of Dr. Hopkinson, surgeon in 
charge, and twenty-eight assistant-surgeons. The latter are 
civilians—young men who, before entering upon their present 
field of labour, had already been in private practice for some 

ears. They are appointed assistant-surgeons to this hospital, 

@ special contract between the government and themselves, 
for a period of not less than three months ; hence they are 
called contract-surgeons, and after three months must be pre- 
fare to leave the hospital as soon as their services are no 

r required, During the winter, when the mighty powers 
January and February compel the ile armies to keep an 
involuntary truce, half of the beds of the hospital are unoccu- 
pied, and the medical staff is consequently reduced ; most of 
the contract-surgeons of this hespitel, however, have been in 
their present position for more than a year, and are not likely 
soon to be discharged. They are most zealous in the perform- 
ance of their duties, taking a lively scientific, as well as patriotic, 
interest in the treatment of their patients. Two consulting 
surgeons visit the hospital four times a week to give their 
counsel in difficult cases: Dr. Agnew, the distinguished Lecturer 
on Anatomy at the University of Philadelphia, and Clinical 
Teacher of Surgery at Blockley es and Dr. Morton, 

to the Pennsylvanian Hospi 

Of the mortality in Mower Hospital an exact statement 
cannot be given, as the abundant materials lying in the general 
office have not yet been so arranged as to ish serviceable 
statistics. It is true that the numerous cases of bad wounds, 
typhoid fever, dysentery, and other miasmatic diseases sent 
here during the present campaign have been treated with 
remarkable success; and the fact that out of thirteen thousand 
[ge (admitted to this hospital from its opening, January, 

863, till July, 1864,) only one hundred and two died, conveys 
the impression of a small rate of mortality ; but in order to give 
this fact its true value it is necessary to have all the cases classi- 
fied according to the principles of medical statistics. 

Ligations of arteries, resections and amputations are, besides 
many minor operations, those which occur most frequently in 
this Koopital. Amputations of the larger limbs were performed 
in twenty-five cases during the last fourteen monthe, and of 


the 


attention which is paid to ventila- 
tion and cleanliness in the wands 
wounds have been of frequent occurrence the hot 
weather of the last two months ; and all these cases 

few e i presented the same characteristics, | 
merely in the extent of the local mischief and the 

of the accompanying constitutional disturbance. n 
with regular edges, healthy pus, and sound granulations 
assumes suddenly a very different aspect. The pus becomes 
ish or greyish, viscid and fetid ; the edges become inverted; 


fascia 

after which the 

cellular tissue between the muscles is invaded, and fetid pus 

issues from between the muscles ; but the muscles themselves 
in most cases they 


a low fever, with a small, soft, easily compressible pulse of 
130, or more beats in a minute. His a) ite is lost ; he may 
have a craving for some kind of food, but he loathes it when 
offered to him. He has no refreshing sleep, and his tempera- 
ment, whatever it may have been sloughing commenced, 
becomes irritable and g- 
The remedies in use 
been persulphate 


against ing have hitherto 
iron, nitrie acid, and other corrosive agents 
locally, besides tonics and stimulants internally. During the 
past and present summer, however, a new agent has been tried 
against this bane of hospitals, and it promises to become the 
remedy par excellence against every species of hospital gan- 
is agent i So man edies are 
ily heralded into practice with a e 
and are found wanting when most wanted, thatsome scepticism 
in therapeutics becomes advisable as a safeguard against dis- 
glowing reports cacy of bromine in 
wounds, But after what I have ssen with Own eyes 
learned from reliable sources, I have no doubt that bromine 
will soon be acknowledged to be, not the only local agent, but 
the most efficacious one to arrest the ing or gangrenous 
ina wound, Surgeon Goldsmith, ical director of 
Kentacky, was the first to experiment largely with bromine in 
hospital gangrene, and to call the attention of the profession to 
its merits. In a highly interesti eres 
erysipelas, and py#mia, add to the Su General, Dr. 
Goldsmith relates of the other 
induced to the virtues which, com- 
ith the other 


cases, and a cure effected in all, but in the wards, which before 
the use of the bromine were filled with erysipelatous patients, 
no more cases occurred after its use. 


these amputations of the thigh, leg, arm, and forearm (per- 
formed partly by circular, partly by flap operations) six ter- 


After these satisfactory results the bromine was held ready 
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‘the building has the shape of & flattened ellipsis,.and is com- | minated fatally—a result which must be admitted to be a 
— tifty pavilions, which project from a corridor towards | favourable one, when we consider that all the amputations 
circumference. The corridor is sixteen feet wide, ranning were secondary, that the patients were debilitated either by 
in a concentric curve with the cireumference, and, being fur- | their wounds or by a lengthened and laborious military service, 
ished with seats and (in winter) with stoves, serves for a wedinhen. tee ward, even under excellent managewent, 
a such patients as.are able to | does not offer the best chances for recovery after a dangerous 
their beds, t side of the corridor which adjoins the 
“@pen space within the building is. almost entirely composed of 
a sashes, thus adding to the light and airy aspect of 
the whole edifice. Every pavilion consists of a mess-room 
(next to the corridor), a ward, and a wash-room, bath-room, 
and of the ward. | 
| 
contains the principal offices and officers’ quarters ; B contains | the surface is covered with a dirty mass—a mixture of deca 
tissue and putrid secretion. The sloughing process spreads 
more or less rapidly in the skin and subcutaneous cellular 
tissue ; in many cases the latter is, throughout a smaller or 
greater district, destroyed first, after which the skin, being 
undermined and lying loosely over the parts beneath, becomes 
livid and melts away; in other cases destraction carries off 
ts, with beds for 350 patients, and is at the same time a 
' Fesort for convalescents ; even on the hottest days a refreshing 
of swings and other sports afford sufficient pastime to those 
' onvalescents who are able and disposed to take part in this 
kind of amusement, while others may listen to the harmonies | and look as if they had been carefully dissected. he wound 
of an efficient band that ‘‘ discourses sweet music” twice every | thus increases in circumference and depth, and it is by no 
day from a platform erected on the ground which is enclosed | means rare that a wound of the size of an English sixpence is, 
the corridor. within a week or two, enlarged to an ulcer of six inches in 
length, and two, three, four, or six inches in width, the wound 
generally assuming an ellipsoidal or oval shape, while in some 
| cases it retains a perfectly circular form. In the meantime the 
| being easily isolated, fluid and powerful in small quantities, 
The iret experiments were made in cases of epidemic erysipelas, 
in which the following compound solution was used :—Bromine, 
one drachm ; bromide of a. thirty grains; water, ten 
| ounces, Lint dipped in this solution was applied to the ery- 
| sipelatous area, while the eyelids, in aileee of the face, 
were protected by lint smeared with —- cerate. The appli- 
cation was renewed every four hours. In order to arrest 
| spread of erysipelas in the wards the pure bromine was exposed 
| in as many places, and in such —_—- as was found aoe” 
| to keep the odour of it constantly present. The results of 
| proceeding realized the most sanguine expectations, Not only 
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for use in hospital gangrene, and at once applied when this 
terrible disease made its appearance; and after a patient inves- 
tigation and lengthened experience, Dr. Goldsmith was enabled 
to lay down the following rules for its application :— 

Ist. If the gangrenous sore is large, or the patient intolerant 
of pain, chloroform or ether should be administered. 

The surgeon should be provided with bason, 
dry lint, blotting paper (if at hand), a stout rubber or a 
urethral syringe, a small measuring glass, some pure bromine, 
PP ne of forceps, probe, scissors, and a epatala, or the handle 


, the surgeon should, with 
foreeps and scissors, remove the sloughs so far that some 
bleeding points are exposed. The bleeding having ceased, or 
having been arrested by the touch of the bromine, he next 
scrapes away the fluid putrilage, or purulent fluid, bathing the 
surface of the sore. He now turns up the edges of the skin, 
and with the handle of the scalpel removes all the pultaceous 
matter underlying the skin. The flocculent pulps adherent to 
the surfaces underneath are now removed wit scissors and 
forceps. The same proceedings are practised in the cellular 
between the muscles. The surfaces are now to be dried, 

with lint or tow, and finally with blotting-paper or any 
dried eS The bromine is now poured into the glass 
measure partly filled with water. The syringe, or a pipette, 
is next thrust through the water into the layer of bromine, and 
this is drawn up into the syringe or pipette. With this in- 
strument the bromine is applied, first to the cavities between 
the muscles, next under the skin, and then to the exposed 


The same method of ying bromine has been adopted in 
Mower Hospital, care wep taken that healthy parts of the 


idly as if the wand of the magician instead of the hand of 
the physician had wrought the happy change: refreshing sleep, 
vigorous appetite, and high spirits return, and the anemic, 
emaciated frame is fast filling with blood and muscle. This 


fessor Post, of New Y: 
general hospitals of the army. Towards the end of his special 
report on Bromine to the committee of the Sanitary Commission 
the Professor says: ‘“‘I am not prepared to say with absolute 
confidence that Cocaine will more promptly, more safely, and 
more certainly arrest the of hospital grene than 
any other remedy. But 1 do express the confident opinion 
that it is an agent of great power, and if I were suffering my- 
self from hospital gangrene, my present impression of the virtues 
of bromine is such, that I would prefer the employment of 
bromine to that of any other et oe ll with which I am 
acquainted.” These words will receive the consent of all sur- 
geons who have had sufficient opportunity to observe the effects 
of this beneficial agent in hospital gangrene, and all will 

that. the introdaction of bromine into the wards of army hos- 
pitals will prove a most valuable addition to the resources of 
military surgery. 

Mower General Hospital, Philadelphia, Sept. 1964. 


PARISIAN MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


THE debate at the Académy of Medicine on malignant pus- 
tule has made considerable progress since my last communica- 
tion, still maintaining itself on the ground of the specificity of 
diseases, to which, as I mentioned, it had been transported by 
M. Bouillaud. It would therefore be more correct to call. it 
the debate on the specificity of diseases. The learned professor 
of the Charité, in giving a wider stretch to the discussion, and 
recalling to the minds of the associates that malignant pustule 
is a specific disease, and must take rise in a specific cause, like 
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all other diseases of the same class, incidentally made an attack 
on M. Bouley, who in a former debate had warmly affirmed 
the spontaneous nature of glanders. This gentleman rose to 
reply to the attack. He would not retract his former opinion, 
«The glanders,” he maintained, “is a result of over-fati 
of ill treatment, of the aggregation of too many animals in a 
confined place. The glanders is to horses what typhus is to 
man. It can be engendered, like typhus, by enforced marches 
and overcrowding. Is typhus contagious, or is it not? And 
yet where is its specific cause if not in aggregation? It takes 
birth spontaneously, and then becomes contagious ; and so does 
glanders. Is there anything surprising that specific diseases 
can be derived from causes other than those of a specific nature ? 
May not certain hygienic agents modify the different humours 
of the body in such a way as to give them new and perhaps 
noxious properties? There are physiological experiments and 
pathological facts which seem to favour this hypothesis, Why, 
then, should it astonish M. Bouilland? The true cause of the 
dissidence which exists between M. Bouillaud and myself, or 
rather between physicians and veterinary surgeons, may per- 
haps be found in the fact that our field of observation is not 
the same. It may be that in man the spontaneous generation 
of specific diseases is much less frequent than in the lower 
animals. But if we consider these latter, we have numerous 
examples of such generation: in for instance. The 
number of diseases of the blood with which sheep are so often 
affected are attributable in great measure to the influence of 
the heat, of the dryness or humidity of the soil, and the effluvia 
which arise from it. We see sheep placed under such conditions 
pass from a flourishing state of health to mortal disease. They 
succumb in less than five minutes, and when the dead bodies 
are opened it is found that they have fallen under a virulent 
or specific disease, which evidently arose spontaneously.” 
The glanders, be averred, was, in like manner, of spontaneous 
igin. That disease appears mostly in the hot season, and 
jo | its most terrible ravages amongst horses fatigued, over- 
bardened, and baramed by heat and flies, Thas the glanders 
can be artificially produced any day by submitting horses to 
the fatal influences of bad or insufficient food and excessive 
work, Again, if pus be injected into the blood of a horse, it 
may become infected with the glanders. M. Bouley had ob- 
served one such case, In another yt mew: made its ap- 
rance after tenotomy which was followed by Fa a 
alignant peripneumonia, the scab, &c. , take birth individually, 
although eminently contagious. Typhus, also, a disease at 
once contagious and specific, may, aceording to general belief, 
be engendered by misery, privation, fatigue, and 
moral influences, As to mali t pustule in particular, 
Bouley, who had heretofore believed that it was always created 
by direct inoculation, and was of carbunculous nature, would 
not now commit himself to a positive expression of opinion, 
He thought it was necessary to pursue ‘ investigations, 
He saw no danger in ye the new doctrine with regard 
to prophylactic treatment and public hygiene, as common 
prudence would incite the medical practitioner to act with 
energy on the first appearance of malignant pustule, and have 
recourse to cauterization. 

Such is a short summary of M, Bouley’s able discourse, to 
which his consummate experience as a veterinary surgeon and 
professor at Alfort gave authority. [t was full of valaa- 
able information on the different diseases of animals, and, inter 
parentheses, it showed once more that, notwithstanding the 
disdain with which some people here affect to view the presence 
of veterinary surgeons in the Academy of Medicine, they prove 
themselves most valuable members whenever the study of com- 
parative medicine (so greatly neglected in this country) can 
throw light upon a subject. Amongst many good things which 
M. Bouley mentioned, I noticed the remark, that he had never 
seen a horse belonging to the gas company of Paris become 
affected with glanders; nor during the different epidemics of 
cholera which had successively desolated the capital did a 
single workman fall ill. Such a discourse could not fail to pro- 
duce some effect; and, in fact, as M. Bouley was about con- 
cluding, M. Bouillaud rose and expressed himself in terms 
which showed that he had somewhat modified the confident 
opinions he had announced at the ing meeting on the 
specific causes of specific diseases. e next meeting was one 
of conciliation and mutual concession. M. Bouillaad and M. 
Guérin, on the one hand, admitted that the glanders may arise 
spontaneously, in the absence cf direct inoculation. They ad- 
mitted that external and general causes, such as humidity, bad 
food, &c., can produce a specific affection which may then be 
transmitted by contagion ; thus typhus and the glanders, But, 
still sticking to the necessity of a specific cause in those dis- 


| 
surfaces of the sor« 
= not = this agent, = 
ever it has been carried out without flinching the results have | 
invariably been most satisfactory. The surgeons of this hos- | 
pital are in the habit of placing a linseed poultice over the | 
whole wound after the application of the bromine, After | 
twenty-four hours some healthy granulation is visible between 
the masses of pulpy or hardened slough, and after another day 
the wound is caalonihy clean, healthy granulation springing up 
in all its parts, and the healing process has fairly commenced. 
The _ general health is at the same time _ as | 
picture is by no means overdrawn, and in confirmation of it I | 
could quote numerous reports of cases, but I will content my- 
self with citing the very ; conclusion at which Pro- 
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eases, they declared that, even admitting the influence of such 
conditions, the specific cause still exis’ The specificity was 
no longer external but internal, and engendered by the general 
causes I have mentioned, M. Bouley, on the other hand, would 
not contest the existence of a specific agent which would act 
as am internal cause, and which, once created by external 
ious conditions, will in turn produce the disease, or at 
least whatever may be specific in the disease or render it con- 
tagious. Such would seem to be till now the only practical 
conclusion of the debate ; though the advantage to 4 derived 
from such subtle reasoniugs and semi-concessions is of doubtful 
extent. I must, however, mention two discourses which have 
been made: the first by M. Mayne, another veterinary aca- 
demician, which contained some new views on the subject ; the 
second, a very eccentric one, by M. Briquet, formerly one of the 
physicians of the Charité. M. Mayne methodically treated 
these three questions :—1. What are the causes which, produce 
contagious diseases? 2. Can ordinary general causes alone 
create contagious diseases, or is it necessary that their influence 
be favoured by a psrticular predisposition? 3. In what way 
do they act? Do they coeliges disease directly, or do they 
create a virus which becomes the immediate source of disease ? 
With M. Mayne the causes of specific diseases, such as the 
plague, yellow fever, cholera, contagious typhus of horned 
animals, charbon, and glanders, are not general causes, but 
ial. As to the first four there can be but little doubt: 
y rage with intensity, but in limited regions; the first in 
Africa, the second in the East Indies, the third in a part of 
America, the fourth in the south-east of Europe. With regard 
to carbancular affections (affections charbonneuses), they depend 
on special canses belonging to certain localities. They appear 
exceptionally in countries which rest on a soil of primary or 
transitory formation; they ap demically on soils of 
posterior formation ; and the difference thus signalised depends 
rather on the chemical composition of the soil than on its 
antiquity. As a proof of this influence we have but to examine 
the changes which are produced by agriculture. It is enough 
that a soil be transformed to create numerous carbuncular 
diseases where they were very seldom observed before. As to 
the glanders, the principal causes are three in number: over- 
fatigue, insufficient food, and bad food, or rather food which by 
its chemical composition does not meet the wants of the horse, 
such as barley or rye given for oats, or the leaves of leguminous 
ge for hay. These three causes of glanders may, however, 
reduced to one—namely, a disproportion between the ac- 
tivity of the respiratory phenomena and the quantity of com- 
bustible principles contained in the food. With regard to the 
second question, M. Mayne does not believe, as M. Gu6érin 
does, that a constitutional permanent predisposition, such as 
that which brings on consumption, is necessary for the produc- 
tion of any of those specific diseases. A simple accidental, 
temporary ——— such as that which results from a 
bleeding or abundant suppuration, or a strong pain, or a fit of 
indigestion, or a change of climate, is quite sufficient. As to 
the third question, the orator, with great wisdom and modesty, 
declined giving any absolute opinion on the matter. He thought 
that our ie edge of the immediate germs of virulent dis- 
eases is at present too limited to allow us to come to any posi- 
tive conclusion on the subject. It would be impossible for me 
to give any regular outline of M. Briquet’s speech. That gen- 
an entered into a lengthy description of all sorts of diseases, 
which may be communicated or not. Of those which may be 
communicated he admitted two classes: in the one, communi- 
cation takes place by infection; in the other, by contagion, 
Under the latter head M, Briquet introduced thirty-three dif- 
ferent diseases, amongst which were erysipelas, bronchitis, &c, 
But the most curious part of his address was that in which he 
declared that ayphiie bin come to man directly from the lower 
animals, The Italians and the Americans, he said, had been 
strongly addicted to beastiality, and principally with goats. And 
he mentioned the statement of the whole army of Charles VIII. 
being infected in Italy by these animals, He wound up by 
saying he did not believe that contagious diseases had ever 
produced by atmospheric catavlysms, but that they had been 
sent to us by Providence as a slight punishment for our in- 
temperance. MM. Ricord and Malgaigne then protested in 
vindication of good sense and historic truth. The former de- 
clared that syphilis does not exist in any of the brute species, 
and referred to the numerous attempts which had been made 
to inoculate the disease on animals—experiments invariably 
attended by negative results. 
I have thus brought the discussion up to the present date. 
The question will probably die out at the next meeting. 
Paris, September 10th, 1864, 
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CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 
(Before Mr. Baron Picort.) 
Serr. 2isr. 
MISDEMEANOUR. 


Mr. Henry WILkEINs, a surgeon, residing at Ealing, sur- 
rendered to take his trial upon acharge of misdemeanour, for 
having undertakeu the charge of a lunatic patient for profit, 
his establishment not being duly licensed for the reception of 
such patients. 

It will be remembered that on the morning of the 6th of 
August, a young lady named Eliza Mitton was found in the 
Edgware-road by'a police-constable, who put some questions 
to her, the result of which appeared to be that he considered 
she was unable to take care of herself, aud be conveyed her to 
the Marylebone Workhouse, where she was seen by Mr. 
Faller, the resident medical officer, and Dr. Randall, the 
physician of the establishment. They both came to the con- 
clusion that the young lady was of unsound mind, and she 
was placed in the ward appropriated for the reception of such 
persons, On the same day the defendant claimed her as his 
patient, and it turned out that the young lady had been 
placed in his charge by her father, and that he received an 
allowance of £180 a year for taking care of her; and he took 
her away with him. 

Mr. Giffard and Mr. Poland conducted the prosecution, on 
behalf of the Commissioners of Lunacy ; and Mr. Metcalfe 
appeared for the defendant. 

The defence was, that at the time the patient was sent to 
the defendant she was not insane, but merely excitable and 


SepremBer 22np. 
(Before Mr. Baron Picorr.) 
TRIAL OF A SURGEON FOR ALLEGED MANSLAUGHTER, 


evidence that he had been first en 
the 17th ult., to attend the deceased in her confinement, 
paid several visits up to Saturday night, when he was again 
called in and immediately attended ; but on bis arrival was 
met with re hes by the husband and by the mother of the 
patient for not effecting the delivery. He then left under 
some degree of irritation at the treatment he had received. 
The husband of the patient then sent for Mr. Llewellyn, a 
neighbouring surgeon, who attended, and on finding the case 
was likely to be a difficult one, procured the assistance of Dr, 
Gervis, and the birth took place about eleven o'clock. These 
eotlemen deposed, that although they thought that the 

Saiouy might have been effected two honrs earlier, they could 
not say that delay bad caused death, This occurred on the 
12th inst., and was caused by a inflammation having set in, 

At this point the learned Judge pointed out the fact that the 
evidence was insufficient to connect Mr. Goss’s treatment with 
the death of the deceased, and the jury immediately returned 
a verdict of Not Guilty. 

Several medical gentlemen, as well as patients of the de- 
fendant. were in court to give evidence as to his medical skill 
and to his attention, but they were not called upon to do a0, 
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nervous, and required change of air and attention. 
Mr. Baron Pigott described the Act under which the pro- 
ceedings were taken as a most sensible and humane Act, and 
one much called for. In his directions to the jury, he said 
that it was shown that the house of Mr. Wilkins did not 
answer any of the conditions therein laid down, neither had 
Mr. Wilkins received any order or certificate from a duly- 
qualified medical practitioner, nor had he of course complied 
with the Act, which requires that he should send to the Secre- 
tary of State a copy of such certificate. With respect to the 
fact of the patient not being of unsound mind at the time of 
her reception by the defendant, if that view were taken by 
the jury, the case would, nevertheless, come within its pro- 
visions if it appeared that she subsequently became so, and 
was retained by the defendant for his emolument. 
The jury, after a brief consultation, returned a general 
verdict of Guilty, and the defendant was ordered to be bound 
in his own recognizance in £200 to appear on the first day of 
next term to receive judgment, 
Samuel Day Goss, surgeon, surrendered to take his trial for 
the manslanghter of Elizabeth Brazier. It appeared from the 
] 
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MARLBOROUGH. STREET. 
THE MEDICAL ACT, 


Mr. Francis Bearnard, surgeon-chiropedist to the Royal 
Family, of No. 59, Regent street, again appeared before Mr. 
‘Tyrwhitt, to answer a summons for using the word ‘‘ surgeon” 
on his door-plate, thereby implying that he was registered 
under the last Act of Parliament, known as the New Medical 
Act. 


Mr. Wm. Talley, of Beaconsfield, Bucks, representing the 
su t of the sammons ; r. Lewis, jan., of Ely- » 
far Mir. Bearnard. y 

The particulars of the case have already appeared. It may 
be remembered that it was stated by Mr. Talley, and admitted 

Mr. Lewis, jun., that Mr, Bearnard had on his door-plate 

words, “surgeon-chiropodist.” Mr, Tyrwhitt adjourned 
the case till Thursday last, that he might consider it before 


a decision. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt said: I have considered this case, and it 
to me that ‘‘surgeon,” though prefixed to ‘* chiro 
ist,” cannot be treated as mere surplusage, but must have 
@ meaning, and was intended to have one. That meaning 
must be measured, not by the narrow sense in which knowing 
Londoners, experienced in vain pretension and in the steps of 
medical rank, might take it, but by the general acceptation 
which the great body of mankind passing the defendant's door- 
plate would ascribe to the words used thereon, I think, on 
the whole, that these words would convey to them that a sur- 
duly qualified and registered as such, practised at the 
joo in question as a chiropodist, Taken to be such a surgeon, 
he would command more confidence with those who sougut his 
aid as a chiropodist, and not only that, but he might naturally 
be consulted by them in surgical matters beyond the mere 
treatment of corns. We must allow something for that craving 
after small titles which is so widely spread at present, brought, 
it may be, by German steamers. The corn-cutter is restless 
till he writes himself chiropodist, and next, from fear of so 
much Greek not being understood, dubs himself surgeon at all 
hazards, On the whole, if the defendant will remove from his 
door-plate and cards the word ‘‘surgeon,” I might consider as 
to mitigating the penalty, which is £20, and in that hope 


were not initi the com t at all, 
satisfy any proper person on that 
subject. 


eww said he had nothing to do with the Medical 

Mr. Talley said he could not discharge his duty towards the 
profession, which he had the honour to represent, without 
thanking his Worship for his serious attention to this im t 
subject, in which the public, as well as the medica! profession, 
were becoming seriously affected; and he thought that his 
friend, Mr. Lewis, who had so ably defended his client, would 
now have less difficulty in explaining the ‘‘ meaning” of the 
Act of Parliament under which these proceedings were insti- 
tuted (laughter). 

Mr. Lewis remarked that if Mr. Bearnard took a case toa 
superior court, he had a right to know whether Mr. Talley 
was an par person. r. Bearnard had been called upon 
by sev medica! gentlemen, who had expressed their distaste 
at the proceedings. 

After some conversation between Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Bearnard, the former gentleman stated that, with all deference 
to Mr. Tyrwhitt’s judgment, his client would take a case, and 

nested to know if his Worship would accept Mr. Bearnard’s 
oaehien on his own recognisance. 

Mr, Talley said, after what had fallen from Mr. Lewis, he 
could not assent, and especially in this case, inasmuch as he 
was instructed that the defendant’s name was not ** Bearnard,” 
and that he was a stranger to him. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt said that he should require one sorety for 
£50 ; when Mr. Lewis applied for time to make the necessary 
tender, which was granted. 

Mr. Talley said be was instructed to apply for summonses 
— for similar infringements of the Medi- 

Act, which were granted. 
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following gentlemen the preliminary examination in 
General wledge at the last meeting of the Board, and will 
be allowed to enter on their professional studies in October 
:— 
Allwood, J. P. Greaves, Edward. Morris, John. 
a Griffiths, A. V. Naughtin, Wm, 
Barker, J. C. Haward, David, Nichol's, H. H. J. 
Bedford, C. J. Hay, Frederick. Nortow, G. BE. 
Kellingham, Joseph. Hughes, J. R. Owen, A, J. 
Besby, F. B. Hatchinson, J. W. Pidwell, Samue', 
broom, H., J. Jackson, G. H. Kavenhill, T. H. 
Batler, Wm. Jacobs, H. RB, Roberson, Edward. 
Cane, Leonard. Jee, B.C. Rose, Wm. 
Chapman, C. W. Jones, J. T. hudge, U. K. 
wood, Wm. Lawton, Jo-eph. Sanders, Edwin. 

Collier, J. 1.. Lazenby, J. Saunders, C. B. EB. 
Cooper, W, G. | Leapingwell, W.T.G. | Savage, R. W. 
Crompton, Harold. | Lee, A. RB. Scobel!l, Hen 
Davies, Wm. | Lewin, Friend, Thow son, Philip. 
Deane, J Li tle, Wm. Trevor, 8. L. 
Deshon, F. P. Littlejohn, 8. G. Walker, A. T. 
Duke, Joshua. Lucas, St. J. W. Wolker, W. N. 
Edwards, Branford. M‘Connell, F. Wall, A. J. 
Ellis, H, V. MGill, A. P. Wellings, B. W 
Peirbank, R. 8, Manby, A. K. Wharton, Joseph. 
Gabe, Joseph. Meredith, J. B. Willeox, R. L. 
Giles, John, Meredith, W. H. Willis, Julian. 
Grant, Wm, Mills, W. H. Wood, Arthur. 

Apornecanizs’ Hatt.—The following gentlemen passed 
their examination in the Science and Practice of Medicine, and 


received certificates to practise, on the Sth inst. :— 
Mayward, John William, Sessalter, Canter bury. 
Langworthy, George Vinceat, Modbarr, Devon. 

On the 15th inst. : — 

Bennett, Francis Graham, Brighton. 
Grace, Alfred, Downend, near Lristol, 
Sheldon, Edwin Mason, Liverpool, 
Shuttleworth, George Edward, Russell-place, W. 
Vipan, William Henry, Ely, Cambs. 
Witherby, William Heury, Coombe, Croydon. 


The following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 


first examination 
Charles George, St, Thomas's Hospital. 
Wilton, Francis, St. Detiolomee's Hospital. 

At the recent examination for prizes in Botany, annually 
given by the Society of Apothecaries, the successful candidates 
were : (1) Robert Shingleton Smith, King’s College— gold 
medal ; (2) George ph Raine, Guy's Hospital—a silver 
medal and a book. 

Tue examination for prizes in Materia Medica and Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry will take place on Wednesday and Friday, 
the 19th and 2lst of October. 

Tux Government Commission ON THE NATURE AND 
Treatment or Disease. — The Commission 


which Lord Clarence Paget announced it to be the intention — 


of the Government to appoint to inquire into the nature and 
treatment of syphilitic disease is, we believe, likely to com- 
mence its ing at no distant period. {t is stated that Mr. 
Skey will probably be the President of the Commission. 

Mrs. W. B. Parxess, née Miss Amy Sedgwick, the 
widow of the late Dr. W. Parkes, has, since the death of her 
husband, been suffering from ill-health, aggravated, we under- 
stand, by litigation arising out of her late husband's partnership. 
She has been advised by her medical attendant to take a tour 
on the continent to recrait ber health. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


T. L. B. Barwis, M.R.C.S.E., Medical Officer for the Melton-Mowbray No. 1 
and the Asfordby Districts of the Melton-Mowbray Union, Leicestershire, 
pas been appointed also Public Vaccinator for the same Districts, vice R. 
Whitchurch, M.D, resigned. 

J. Faun, M.B.C.3.E,, has been appointed Medical Officer for the Alne District 
of Easingwold Union, Yorkshire, vice G. Bird, L.S.A., deceased. 

J.B. Gomwart, M.R.CS., has been appointed Junior House-Surgeon to the 

pensary, Preston, vice A. J, Mathew, deceased. 
J. Houpss, M.R.C.S., has been appointed Senior House-Surgeon to the Dis- 
, Preston, vice L. Fisher, M.D. ed. 

W. Jowzs, M.D., bas been elected Medical and Public Vaccinator for 

the Allonby hee | of the Wigton Union, Cumberiand, vice G. Elliot, 


M.RCS.E.,, dece 
T. Laxps, M.R.C.8.E , has been Physicians’ Assistant to the Man- 
chester Royal Infirmary and , vice Walker, appointed Junior 


House-Sur, 

R. P. Laser, MD., has been appointed Medical Officer for the Cardiff East 
District of the Cardiff U: vice H. J. Paine, M.D., . 

W. Marrtann, M.R.C.S.E., has appointed one of the Surgeons to the 
Blackburv lofirmary. 


/ 


| 
| 
wo Journ my decision tor a week ; Dut now requests 
me to grant a case for gl pregeene | a superior court 1 will 
do so. In that event it will be needless to adjourn the case, 
and I fine him £20, 
Mr. Lewis observed that since the last occasion of the case 
coming before the court, Mr. Bearnard had been to the Medi- 
Council, and the secretary had informed him that they | 
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APPOINTMENTS.—BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


[Sepr. 24, 1864, 


R.T. Peanss, L.R.C.P.Ed,, has been ited Medical Officer for the Llandaff 
District and the Workhouse and Industrial Schools of the Cardiff Union. 

J. Rosryson, M.B., has been appointed Medical Officer for the Workhouse of 
the Runcorn Union, Cheshire, vice W. M.B.C.S.E., 


ice W. ones, MRCS. 

an v 0. 

whose term of office has expired. ” 

G. BE. Warxen, M.R.C.8.E., has been 
Manchester Royal Infirmary and , Vice Smith, M.B., appointed 


as been appointed House-Surgeon to the Peterborough 


rmary. 
W. H. M.R.C.S.E , has been appointed a House-Surgeon to 
the General Lying-in ‘Hospital, York-road, Lambet! 


MILITARY AND NAVAL MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
W. Apams has been appointed Acting Assist.-Surg. Army. 
E. G. Batrour, Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals Madras Service, from 
ceded Districts, has been appointed to act in the Mysore Division daring 
Dr. Mackenzie’s absence on other duty, or until further orders. 
Surgeon Bengal Service, has been appointed Civil 


Surgeon of Benar 

W. Crawrorp, L.R.C. Surg. R.N. May loth, has been appointed 
Surg. -Superintendent to the “ Porchester” Con’ ict Ship. 

C. Curousrrs, F.8.CS.E., Asi Sarge “Ben: Service, has been 
ordered to assume medica! charge of the Families @ of the 2nd 
py vice Hutchinson, -D.; he = 

been appoin to the m charge ck Oo! e Right W 
of the 3rd Gorkha Regiment at Dehra. 
romoted to Staff 


H. Davipson, M.D., Staff Assist.-Surg. has been 
vis H. J. Schooles, retired f-pay. 
w. Davis, 4 Madras Service, has appointed Zillah 
urgeon 
W. P. Dicksow has been appointed to officiate as Civil Surgeon of Rhotuk 
during the absence of Assist.-Surg. Woolhouse. 


1 Inspeetor-Genera! of Hospitals Madras Service (on leave 
to Europe), been posted from the Nagpore Force to the Presidency 


Division. 
G. M.R.CS.E., Surgeon R.N. Sept. 29th, 1855, has been appointed 
G. Dewea, Ml D., Surg. R.N. Sept. 29th, 1855, has been appointed to the 
bas tom, appointed to officiate as Medica! Officer of 
Rungpore, Bengal. 
T. Grszor, M.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Assist.-Surg. to the 2nd Durham 
Artillery Volunteer Corps. 
W, M.R.CS.EB, ‘been appointed Assist.-Sarg. to the 3rd Hamp- 


sbire Artillery Volunteer Corps, vice Cousins, 
J. R. Huenes, M.D., has been appointed Hon. Assist.-Surg. to the 3rd Den- 


shire Rifle Volunteer vice Jones, 
J. M. Jackson, Sarg.-Major Madras Service, Sur of Bellary, 
ran ng employment on other ity Inspector- 
eral W. Cc. M.D. 


G.T. Jowzs, L.R.C.P.Bd Surgeon to the lst Administra- 

tive Batt. of Denbighshire Rifle Vol 
L, Lucas, W Adelaide (tions 22nd, 1857, has been appointed to the 
A.D. Kurra, M.B., has been ited Hon. Assist.-Surg. to the 21st Aber- 
D, MD. Staff Burg. been appointed Surg. to the 44th 

urg. Army, has 

Foot, vice M to the Artillery. 
R. J. M.B.C.S.E., Assist.-Surg. R.N. Nov, 11th, 1859, has been ap- 

LETON, y 
of Inspeetor-General of 


bait 

H.R. D. Manuert, M par Surg., has been appointed to do duty with the 
2lst Madras Native e Infantry. 

J. Ye eg from the 44th Foot, has been appointed Surgeon in 

B. L. Assist.-Surg. from the 11th bas ap- 

nted Staff Surg., viee Macq 0 the 44th F. 

W. H. Muscname, M. RCS.E., Staff Assist, -Surg., 
Surg. to the 11th Hussars, vice Miller, promoted on the Staff. 

J. Narsmrrn, M.D., Surg.-Major 107th Foot at Ben 1, eS nted to 
Circle, during the absence on toe 

G. 8. W. Oea, MB, Assist.-Surg. Madras Service, has been appointed Medical 
Officer at at Ootacamund, 


vice Rogers, 
R. H, Oswaup, M.D., Surgeon, Sth Madras Native 


Aug. _ 1862, has been appointed 


has been ee ie to do duty wi the 2nd Madras 
Native Infantry. 


H. M‘E. Ross, M.D., Assist.- Mad Service, Physician to his 
Roja of Fravancore, has been 


ess, 
Sarge aor Ar of Hospitals on retiring upon 
G. Surn, M.D. Surg. Madras Service, has been promoted to Surg.-M 
E. Tovos, M D., Surgeon, t transferred from the 46th Foot at Beal te, the 
Staff, has been ordered to take charge of the Depst at Chinsarab, vice 


charge of t the 107th Poot at Bengal. 


T. Wrtent, M.R.C.S.E., Assist..Surgeon 38th Foot at been ap- 

— to the medical forme of the ? Battery lith Brigade and No, 1 

tery 25th Brigade Royal A , in addition to his other duties, 

during the absence on leave of Surg. A. P. M. Corbett, M.D., or 
until farther orders. 


On the 7th it inst., the wife of W. L. G M.D., of Hereford, of gents 
On the 8th inst., at Hutton Hall, Penrith, Cumberland, the wife of 

Taylor, M.D., ot a daughter. 
On the 12th inst., at Burwash, Sussex, the wife of J. W. Combs, M.R.CS.E., 


of a son. 
On the 12th inst., at Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, the wife of E.G, Hough- 
ton, M.D., of a son. 


On the 12th inst., at Hertford, the wife of G. on BA. of a son. 

On the 13th inst., at Ivy Villa, Southminster, Essex, the e wife of Thos, Carter 
, M.R.C.S.E., of a daughter. 

On the 13th inst., at York-road, Lambeth, the wife of F. Blackman, M.R.CS, 


ofa daughter, 
On ther inst., at Forres-street, the the wife of Dr. Currie, C.B., 
nspector-General of Hospitals, o: 
On the inst , at Eton, Bucks, the wife of J. Sith, M.D., of a daughter. 
On the at Tem Birmingham, of C. Warden, M.D., 
a daughter. 


da ‘ 
On the inet, at Salisbury, the wife of J, M. Cardell, PROSE, of 


On the 8th inst., at St. James's, Dover, Henry of 
Eth uly of the late Thomas Lowi of 
Cards 


On the 13th inst., at Howden Parish Charch, T. Mw 
Shipley, to Miss Esther Louisa Bickerton, of H —_ mn —No Cant. 

On the 14th inst., at St, Brandon-hill, Bris 
M.B.CS., of Bristol, to Jessie, daughter of the late Davia 
Rosstrevor, Co. Down, Ireland, formerly M.P. for Belfast, and 
daughter of the late Hon, and Right Rev, Edward Knox, 


Limerick. 
the 20th inst., at Trinity , Thomas Burnie, of 
Wright, Esq., of Gay-street, —No Cards. 
DEATHS. 
On the 30th Edmund Astle, of Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
On the tn at terrae, Avhur D. Jardine, M:B.CS.E., 
On the 6th inst., W. M.D., of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
On the 9th i Emma, wife of Edward 2. 
East Sheen, aged 58. 
On the 13th inst., B, G. F. , M.D., of Greenwich, aged 23. 


Go Correspondents. 


H. L., (Banbury.)—The choice of a school must be made by the guardians of 
the lad. We cannot give any advice on the subject. Our correspondent 
appears, however, to attach undue importance to circumstances which are 
really of no great moment. There are differences at the various institu- 
tions which are worthy of consideration; but amongst these the mere 
money value of prizes should hardly enter. It is far more important that 
“H. L.” or his friends should ascertain that the officers are regular in their 
attendance; that the hospital duties are well performed; the elinical in- 
struction practical and sufficient ; the dissecting-room superintended by 
efficient demonstrators, who attend during the whole time of dissections, 
and really labour with the students, and direct their work. The tone of a 
school varies at different times; but it is rare now-a-days that any young 
man, however quiet in his habits and cultivated in his tastes, will find any- 
thing to make him feel out of plice. “H. L.” had better examine for him- 
self, and see how far the promises are borne out by his own observations 
and by what he gathers from pers ns of experience. The 
lectures begin on the lst of October; the serious business of the session — 
not till the Monday or Tuesday following. 


Barus. 
To the Editor of Tas Lancet. 

A 208) e treatmen 8 
Will: be kind as the the 
the quantity of mercurial preparations w required for each bath, 
andthe proper may of appiing {hava cau thal Yam 

ours 


of Travancore, has been a: nted Residency 
H. Witsor, M.D., Assist.-Surg. 


ottingham, Sept. 1864, A 


P 
| 
4 
Senior ouse-S5urg, 
A.M. Watson, M.D., bj 
| 
al Artillery, 
daughter. 
| 
G. R. Prcxrnorn, M.D., Assis 
to the “ Achilles.” | 
P. Quiwtay, Assist.-Surgeon from the 90th Foot, has been appointed Staff | 
| 
full-pay service, has been promoted to Surg.- Major under the provisions 
of the Royal Warrant of ct. Ist, 1858. 
OREIGN LICENTIATE. 
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including Spalding, which was classed amongst the list 
“ where, though ement had been made, it fell far 


+ he health of the country. 
obtained his information. 


F 
3 
it 


whose best bullock lands have been gradually 
over-drainage, merely to improve a few acres which a few years 
be under water. Our water-works have ceased to su; i 
drink, and for weeks past I have no hesitation in stating 
ight line across the fields, ditches, an 
drains of our district wi t in 
At the present time water is fete’ 
the use of some of the inhabitants. Our South H 


eattle in the fields drai 
also master of the 
gentlemen are there jealous of 
it is so little known here now, that where 


a 


much 
have to take water t 
Our steam-engine is 


ah 


being dimly slight chilliness, 
of heat, and little or very often no ion, i 
the delirious fever, and 


ting dams to “hold the water in the drains,” or 


wards ground, should be pounded in a mortar. 
4 Surgeon.—We fear the offender is duly qualified. Our correspondent 
address a remonstrance to the General Medical Council. 


their proceedings would be unjast, and we should recommend that the 
Poor-law Board be addressed on the subject. 
Mr. Coleman's paper shall be inserted in an early number. 


‘Tus Lvovnation ov Frven. 
To the Baitor of Tux Lancet. 


my communication about the latent period of 
made a mistake about the date of departure from 
Portsmouth 


C. C.—In cases of poisoning by phosphorus, the rapidity with which fatty 
degeneration of almost all parts of the body takes place is remarkable. 
M. Bacquoy has found even the brain thus degenerated, and showing the 
presence of much phosphorus. These statements have been confirmed by 
M. Lancereau. 

Sewper.—There is nothing unprofessional in the proceeding. 


Scapres 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
Sre,—Can 
relieve the i and irritation 
I have under my care a gentleman, who has been affected for four years 
with this form of syphilis. He has sore-throat and papular which 
e whic to! i 
affected by * PPhis ie owing, 1 doubt not, to the fact that the 
patient has had innumerable ineffectual remedies applied locally, have 
There is 
no sore. 


, lead, tine, nitric acid, 

nitrate of silver, &c. &c., applied the alighteot 

*,* There is no such thing as scabiee venerea. Itch and syphilis may affect 
the same individual at the same time ; but the nature and progress of each 
affection (one constitutional, the other local) remain essentially different. 


of such of our readers as take an interest in the question. —Ep. L. 
W. C., M.D.—There is soree doubt upon the subject. We do not believe that 


September, 1564. 


4 Young Beginner —1, The Briton Life Office —2. There is no such Society, 
bat the establishment of one is contemplated. We shall take due notice of 
its formation.—3. Under sueh cireumstances the medical attendant has no 
claim upon the employer. There must be a specific contract to pay. 

Iv L. X. S, will send his mame and address, he shal! receive the information 
he requires. 

Janus.—1. The works of Martin and Morehead.—2. There is not one that we 
know of. 

DELIVERY oF THE 
To the Rditor of Tas Lawozt. 
Srr,—Will you allow me to ask “Celer et Audax” if in the course of his 
he never found it difficult to reach the root of the umbilical cord so 


? I am, Sir, yours > 
Cawood, near Selby, Sept. 1864. L.B.C.P. Edin. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancst. 
Sre,—In number for Sept. 3rd is a “Coler et 
A ” in wi dent advocates the immediate extraction of 


he out—viz, 
time saved, which in a large practice is 
Cambridge Heath, Sept. 1964. 


‘Tue NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Pelia.—Phenic acid has been strongly recommended as a local caustic in 
cases of venomous bites and punctures in connexion with dead bodies and 
carcases. The immediate application of turpentine to the wound may be 
temporarily had recourse to unti] other measures are determined upon. 
Enquirer.—He can attend the lectures at different times, provided his attend- 
ance includes all the courses in the curriculum. 
4 Constant Reader of Tur Lawcet.—Circumstances have temporarily pre- 
vented the publication of the lectures in question, They will be commenced 
as soon as possible. 
Nemo, (Stourbridge.)—We do not prescribe in this place. Any respectable 
surgeon can give the information required. 
‘Tue Rerorr or Mr. Sr¥on, trax Mepicat Orrices oF THE 
Parvy Counci. 
To the Réitor of Tux Lancer. 
me to offer a rem or two in the “ 
short of what was s | am under the impression that the existence of a primary atieciion, 
poisoning system, mast be : great — cure secondary 
r. Simon here ex a hope that landowners and local authorities | symptoms, I am very anxious if possible to rid t tof it. Canstics 
“will speedily sive the farthest Proper extension and the posable have been uselessly applied, and 
effect to that system of thorough land-drainage which has alread so | universally spread over the prepuce a and also affects to a smal! 
much for =i (i‘séC*r I do not know from what | extent the urethra. I am, Sir, yours truly, 
source Mr. Simo , not knowing any practical September, 1864. M.R.CS., LSA. 
individual who complains of want of drainage in this lecality. On 
trary, a state of things prevails; for the great ery is we 
over-drai / Ask the drainage tax collector, 
It appears to ue that our correspondent’s patient does not suffer from 
seabies ; and, relying on the description (if we may venture an opinion 
from mere description), we would say that the itching of the prepuce and 
gians, in this case, has much resemblance to prurigo vulve in the other 
sex, and might be trented in the eame way. ‘The remedies ened to cautrol 
syphilis bave no effect at all on this form of cutaneous affection, but should 
waek be continued in view of controlling or eradicating the constitutional taint. 
With regard to As to'the prurigo, we would refer our correspondent to the numerous 
to be fifty cases, I believe I am correct in stating that five ca works on Cutaneons Diseases, and the letters published from time to time 
fact, the atmosphere is so improved by our ee in this journal. We print the above letter in order to elicit the opinions 
of ague are now, generally speaking, so mild that pa’ 
with or without 
the place of the 
observed in any proceedings would be taken under the circumstances. The qualifica- 
or disease. The gases generated by the decomposition of tions of vorrespondent bi honourable that we cannot conceive 
ecessarily found in our numerous ditches will, under on 
ereate malaria, in spite of the thorough land-drainage which already ¥ i v 
exists around us to perfection. The South Holland Commissioners are, | be- An Old Subseriber.—Uniess the “ neighbouring surgeon” had been sent for to 
pata Sry AD Revie gd attend the case, he should have resigned it into the hands of his brother 
not only may the ca’ of it, 3 
Brat may als au fence the ditches, instead of running Mucrria 
y neu. 
boats, suck accounts I have seen copied a recent publication as —Having your September a letter from 
Saas now, thas inducing many readers to believe we are still | “A Militis Surgeon,” complaining of the way in which faith has been broken 
‘and covered with feathers and wings; whereas, in fact, the fear | with them respecting the eS ee 
now exists that even the ducks and geese will cease to be so for want of their War (Bir C. Lewis), may Ibe allowed space to point out injustice 
element to swim in. lam, Sir, yours, &&., which has jast been committed. 
apalding, September, 1864. A. B. An order has been received by the adjutants of militia that in future the 
strength of regiments is to be reduced. 
Queriat:—It is evident ‘that the disease has its favourite localities ; for Mr. | for (he year, from whieh the appomted br the War 
neome, 18 stopped. 
Bridger, of Cottenham, is reported to have stated at the last meeting of | Office, when ay t consideration the propriety of eveosing the pay of 
the British Medical Association that he had seen upwards of 3000 cases of | militia surgeons, did not forget to inelude the profits derived from recruiting 
wi it any sort it is to t com: 
4 Constant Subscriber, (Tamworth.)—To Dr. Francis Hawkins, 32, Soho- If the Secretary for War would but give the case his attention, he could not 
square. fail to see the hardship under which we labour. 
Waxes Porn. 
‘Tux following subscriptions have been received on behalf of the above Fund: | 
edical Hastings (stamps) ... ... 0 
D. De Berdt Hovell, Esq. .. ... 110 
Domestic—The coffee must not be over-roasted, and, instead of being after- 
Beta.—The guardians, under such circumstances, have the power to advertise. 
Though by so doing they might confine themselves to the letter of the law, 
} 
soon as he states the placenta ought to be removed, and if he never hap- 
| 1ed to have cases of _ glass contraction caused by his early manipula- 
scarlatina, I 
Good Hope on the | the placenta. I aiso adopt D all my cases, Wi e same advan 
of March, 1857, arriving there on the 7th of May, as previously stated, a » hwmorrhage from the patient, and 
am, your obedient servant, , yours traly 
September, 1964. W. M. Saunpazns, M.D, Staff Surgeon, G, H. Moons, MRCS, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


is very properly deceived. All medicines and lotions should be | A.D, (Tanbridge.)—Though the announcement is not strictly professional, 
dangerous 


coloured. If they are left, when naturally colourless, to look like water, 


it would be to characterize it as quackery. 


serious accidents are very apt to ensue. Proper colouring matters, care- | M.R.C.S. will find formule for such remedies in any standard work on Skin 


fully employed, cannot here do harm, and may protect from much evil. 


Wa are requested to correct an error which occurred in the article on 
“ Hospital Narsing” in our impression of the 10th instant. Dr. Meadows 
does not give lectures to the midwifery nurses at King’s College Hospital, 


having resigned the office of Assistant Obstetric Physician last year. 


Computsorny Vaccrwation 

To the Rditor of Tus Lawoxr, 
S1a,—tIn reference to a 
27th August, 1 
to insist on the delivery of the duplicate certi 


I believe it will be the means of obtaining a modification of the Act. 1am 
vonfident my motives will not be misunderstood. On various occasions I 


have suggested a very simple plan towender the statistics of vaccination 
more reliable, with much less 


carried out in any future Bill without the co-operation of the medical 
profession, whose claims to better remuneration I have constantly asserted. 

The medical adviser of the Government has been made fully acquainted 
with my views on the subject ; but there seems to be very great difficulty in 
getting the House of Commons to entertain any medical question. 

The present cumbersome machinery of the Vaccination Act begins at the 
wrong end. If instead of pains and penalties, disabilities were incurred b: 
the fact of nou-vaccination, the breeches-pocket would suffer in a way wh! 

id soon render vaccination popular; but as a mere medical dogma, a 
different result is certain to ensue. If a child’s a in life were arrested 
through his parents’ neglect—if a young man found himseif disqualified for 
(rovernment segetetnente, naval and military service, entrance into public 
schools and colleges, workshops, &c. &c., without oe of vaccination, nobody 
can doubt that proper precautions would be taken. If every person com- 
mitted to prison for more than seven days were to be vaccinated at the dis- 
cretion of the medical officer of the prison—if every per’s family were 
inspected before relief were given a second time (the first time would be a 
cruelty), there is little doubt that in a short period small-pox would be nearly 
eradicated. Your obedient servant, 

Islington-green, Sept. 1864. W. H. Bourrsgrisip, Registrar. 
X. Z. ¥.—The habit in some cases is all but inveterate. If the sufferer, how- 

ever, has sufficient firmness of purpose, he can gradually diminish the 


poisonous dose. 
my Tar Army anwp Navy. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancet. 
S1a,—Enclosed I leave to send you the of a letter I have received 


from the First Lord of the Admiralty, bis Grace the Duke of Somerset, 
in the interest of medical science, I hope wili find a place in Tax Lancer. I 
may add that Mr, F.C. Skey has been appointed President of the Commission. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Mactoveuuir, M.D., 
Member of the Legion of Honour. 

Bruton-street, Berkeley-square, Sept. 1864. 
“ Admiralty, Sept. 2nd, 1864. 


“Sta —I am directed by the Duke of Somerset to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the lst instant, and to inform you in reply that the Board of 
Admiralty and the War Office have decided to appoint a joint Committee to 
inquire into the question of syphilis in the navy and army, which course was 
urged upon the Board by yourself in connexion with the pamphlet 
by you to the Secretary of State for War. 

His Grace desires me to add that you are at liberty to make any use you 
think proper of this communication. ( ) 
“A, Buckie. 


“ Dr. Macloughlin, 34, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square.” 


Tae Five Trwes Comep xounp Tae Neck. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 
Sra,—U; referring to my notes of the last 700 cases of midwifery I have 
child's a The following is, however, an occurrence [ have never before 


met wi' 
A few days ago I was summoned to attend H. W—, in labour with her 
first child. The os dilated readily, the pains were strong, the soft parts well 


relaxed, and the membranes unruptured. In about three hours the child was 


born, the funis encircling the nec! times. The cord measured fifty-two 
es. I yours, 
Brick-lane, Sept, 1864. u. Gayton, L.B.C.P. Edin, 


To the Editor of Tur Lancet. 

Sie,—In your issue of September 3rd is an account of a fatal case of poi- 
soning with Burnett's solution of chloride of zinc. Various remedies that 
were employed are mentioned, but nothing is said of carbonate of soda. This 
is the antidote to chloride of zinc, as was shown in a case treated by Dr. 
Stratton, R.N., and published in the Edinburgh Medica! and Surgical Journal, 


October, 1848. 1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
September, 1864. oF 
Tue ABSINTHE. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sre,—I have just read an interesting account in one of the daily papers of 
the almost universal use in France of a stimulant or alcoholic liquor called 
“sainthe.” The habit is said to be very injurious. Can you or any of your 
readers oblige by informing me—first, fhe composition of the liquor called 


aan and secondly, oy. it is more injurious than other alcoholic 
erages, such as brandy an’ 
remain, Sir, Be. 
September, 1864. 1LL1am Wormwoop. 


hh that appeared in Taz Lancer of the 
to inform you that I have | pee my solicitor instructions 

cates of successful vaccination 
for the future, and I have done so in the interests of the medical profession. 


r both to the medical attendant and the 
he The simplicity of my plan is its only fault; but I despair of its 


Diseases. 


Z. ¥.—The trumpery puff is really beneath criticism. It would be giving it 
too much importance to notice it in the pages of Tax Lancet. 


Treatment or Soartet Faven. 
To the Editor of Tux Lanoxt. 


Srr,—As Union medical officer, I have for the last six weeks been 
scarlet fever amongst the children of a ey poor vill 
has been of a very mild type, with very little throat complication. After a 
brisk purge, I have in all, the cases given the sesquicarbonate of ammonia 
from the very t, independent of the amount of fever present, 
and with most marked success; but physic and doctoring will not do without 
careful nursing, and at this time of year, when all the poor are in gl 
fields, my little convalescents have been left too much to themselves, and 
have had emnaty every case followed by anasarca, in different of in- 
tensity, and many cases of acute desquamative nephritis. 

Will any of your readers tell me if I must attribute this result entirely to 
careless nursing, or has the stimulating treatment from the commencement 
anything to do with it? Diaphoretic doses of tartarized — 


oce of the P powder, have answered well me; 
for amongst the piety poor, il and ill clothed I never see a case that 
looks at all like bearing depletion. 

I much stand in need of a ready means of giving the children of the poor a 


hot-air bath in their own houses, and should be great!y obliged for a sugges- 
tion from any of your numerous readers. 


1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
September, 1864. Ustow Svreson. 


A General Practitioner.—There would be no impropriety or breach of faith 
in taking such a step. 
M. E. D.—It will depend entirely upon the nature of his contract made with 


Untvensiry or Guaseow. 

Ws are requested to correct an error in the Tabular List of the Physicians, 
Surgeons, &c., in the various Medical Schools of Scotland, which appeared 
in the Students’ Number of Tax Lancet (17th instant), in connexion 
with the Medical Jurisprudence and Midwifery courses at the University 
of Glasgow. We are informed by the proper authorities that Professor 
Rainy and Professor Pagan will deliver the usual courses of lectures on 
Medical Jurisprudence and Midwifery in the University in the winter 
session, but not in the summer session. 


Commentcations, Letrans, &c., have been received from—Dr. Meadows ; 
Dr. Aldis; Dr, Stokes; Mr. Hopley; Mr. Packard (with enclosure); Mr. 
Marsh, Barnstaple; Mr. Lewis, Rancorn; Mr. Fletcher, Bury (with enelo- 
sure); Mr. Howard; Dr. Diver, Yately; Mr. Pitt (with enclosure); Mr. 
Lloyd, Smethwick ; Dr. Thomson, Glasgow ; Mr. 8. A. Smith; Mr. Whalley ; 


Mr. Lowndes, Liverpool (with enclosure); Mr. Burnie, Nottingham; Mr. 
Southworth (with enclosure); Mr. R. Dunn, Eastbourne (with enclosure) ; 
Mr. Rutherford, Shipley; Mr. Homfray, Tredegar; Mr, Sutton, Warboys 
(with enclosure); Mr. Prior; Dr. Anstie (with enclosure); Mr. Partridge, 
Caleutta; Mr. Kennedy; Dr. Row; Mr. Haghes (with enclosure) ; Mr. Corr, 
Glasgow ; Mr. Wigg, Southchurch; Dr. J. B. Hicks; Mr. J. Smith, Man- 
chester (with enclosure); Mr. Manning (with enclosure); Mr. J. C. Roope ; 
Mr. Boulton, Northleach ; Mr. Evans (with enclosure); Mr. J. Williamson, 
Langwathby; Mr. Collins; Messrs. Horniman and Co.; Mr. Butterfield; 
Dr. Carr, Blackheath ; Dr, Carver (with enclosure); Mr. Carter (with enclo- 
sure); Mr. Powdrell, Heanor; Dr. Taylor, Penrith; Mr. Roberts, Liver- 
pool; Mr, Watson ; Mr. Ward, Exmouth; Dr. Black, Chesterfield ; Dr. Bree ; 
Mr. S. Haughton, Dublin; Mr. Brook (with enclosure); Mr. Wormwood ; 
Mr. Twitchell, Covington, Kentucky; Dr. Barron (with enclosure); Mr. RB. 
Craven, Hull; Mr. T. Bryant; Mr. Adams, Stirling; Dr. Saunders; Mr. J. 
Davies (with enclosure); Dr. Quick; Mr. Tanner, Ledbury; Dr. Haldane, 
Edinburgh; Mr. Winbolt; Mr. R. Davies, Birmingham ; Dr. Clarke (with 
enclosure); Mr. Godson, Manchester; Mr. Holden, Preston; Dr. Williams, 
Wrexham ; Dr. Gayton; Mr, Atkinson, Leeds; Dr. Veale, Devonport; Dr. 
Parnell; Mr. Richards (with enclosure) ; Mr. Scaife; Mr. Rickards, Armley ; 
Mr. Heckford; Mr. Love; Mr. Jackson (with enclosure); Mrs. Astle; Dr. 
Crowther ; Mr. Friend; Mr. Prosser, Bromagrove; Dr, Jennings; Mr, E. H. 
Moore; Mr. Craster; Mr. Spence, Bedale; Mr. Eastlake; Dr. Goddard, 
Longton; Mr. Howard, Redhill; Dr. Fox; Mr. Burke; Dr. Cameron; Mr. 
Hulme; Dr. Corry, Belfast (with enclosure); Dr. A. W. Smith, Glasgow ; 
Mr. Spender, Bath ; Dr. Williams, Colchester (with enclosure); Mr. Salmon ; 
Mr. L. Carre (with enclosure); Dr. White, Poyntzpass; Dr, Neild, Mel- 
bourne; Mr. Groves; Mr. Mary; Mr. Verity; Caution; M.D. (with en- 
closure) ; A General Practitioner; Enquirer; A Constant Subscriber ; W. T. ; 
The Sargeon-General, United States Army; G. J. T.; L. X. 8.; An Old Sab- 
scriber; M_R.C.S., L.S.A.; Medicus, India; W. C., M.D. ; Habitans in Siceo ; 
The Father of two Medical Pupils; A Militia Surgeos ; Western Africa; 
Nemo; Chloride of Zine; Beta; A. Z. ¥.; Y. Z. (with enclosure); M.R.C.8., 
Manchester; Another Militia Surgeon ; A Constant Reader; A. B.; Adsum; 
Tempora Mutantur; A Bengal Assistaut-Surgeon; A Young Beginner ; 
M.D, ; Semper; M. E. D.; A Sargeon; A Two Years’ Subscriber; &c. &c. 

Tut Birmingham Gazette, the Launceston News, the Shepton Mallet Journal. 
the Melbourne Herald, the Hobart Town Advertiser, the Iobart Town Mer- 
cury, the Delhi Gazette, the Madras Times, the Lahore Chronicle, the Times 
of India, and the Mofussilite have been received. 


Mr, Simpson (with enclosure); Dr. Macloaghlin; Mr, Coleman, Miltown; _ 


~ wom 


